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THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


ig any of the new Ministers really desire to maintain the 
French alliance, they will be well-advised in abstaining 
from too ostentatious a display of their own Gallican sympa- 
thies. Lord Patmerston and those of his present colleagues 
who took a part in overthrowing his last Administration 
ought to be equally aware that the suspicion of undue sub- 
servience to France would at any moment raise against them a 
storm of unpopularity. It is of course desirable to remain on 
friendly terms with the most powerful and the nearest State on 
the Continent, but for thirty years there has not been the same 
cause for estrangement which now makes the policy of 
France inconsistent with the interests or security of England. 
The levity of the present superficial clamour in favour of 
Narotron III. may be estimated by a reference to the 
universal opinion which prevailed in and out of Parliament 
only three months ago. On the eve of the war, the leaders 
of all parties, amid the acquiescent silence of their adherents, 
denounced with hypothetical earnestness the lawless viola- 
tion of peace which has since justified their anxious suspicions. 
The blow whichthenimpended has fallen, and yetit has become 
a Liberal fashion to forget the deep criminality of the aggressor, 
and to dispute or explain away the perils which at this 
moment impend over Europe. ‘The accident or error which 

ve the initiative in actual hostilities to Austria cannot 

nd any statesman to the real origin of the war. And even 
if the ve ihe of the French were morally guiltless, the progress 
of his avms would scarcely be less alarming to every patriotic 
Englishman. The French alliance, if it means more than a 
negative or a fiction, implies alienation from Germany, com- 


tion of Europe under a secret agreement between two aggres- 
sive Empires. Evenif the alliance were itself expedient, loud 
professions of devotion to France are hypocritical expressions 
of a fawning cowardice which invites insult, and which can 
scarcely fail to attract it. The prostrate servility of Lord 
Joun Russet and -his successor to the Emperor Nicworas 
at the commencement of the Eastern dispute was a principal 
cause of the passage of the Pruth by the Russian army. It 
is quite unnecessary to persuade a still more turbulent poten- 
tate that his legions may overrun Europe without remon- 
strance or resistance from England. 

A French Legitimist paper has recently published the 
details of a shameless project of plunder which was concerted 
between France and Russia at the moment when Cuartes X. 
was engaged in his insane attack on the liberties of his country. 
The connexion thus indicated between French despotism and 
European war is significant and instructive. The partisans of 
the exiled dynasty naturally wish to place on record an 
arrangement which shows that Boursons as well as Bona- 
PARTES trusted to the vanity and the cupidity of the nation for 
the success of their own criminal projects. The actual result of 
the good understanding between the Courts of Paris and St. 
Petersburg consisted in the notorious Treaty of Adrianople. 
The unprovoked partition of the Netherlands, and the mon- 
strous transfer of the House of Orange to Constantinople 
were anticipated by the Revolution which proved that in 
1830 Frenchmen had not yet lost all regard for freedom. 
Very similar projects have been put forth under high 
patronage in the present year, either to amuse Parisian 
curiosity, or to prepare the way for a new and enlarged 
treaty of Tilsit. 

The Italian sympathies which animate some of the 
principal members of the present Government by no means 
involve the necessity of an exclusive attachment to the 
French alliance. If the Austrians are finally driven across 
the Alps, it is uncertain whether the conqueror will allow any 
settlement of Italy which may hereafter render it independent 
of himself. As the States of the Church are, according to 


the Imperial declarations, to be maintained in their nominal 
integrity, the Legations as well as the capital must be per- 
manently occupied by French troops, and probably they will 
be administered by French officials. In the negotiations which 
must ultimately regulate the condition of the Peninsula, the 
English Government ought to be at liberty to exercise an 
independent influence, instead of following in the wake of 
France. No other Power will be inclined to countenance 
the establishment of constitutional freedom in Italy, although 
Russia is at present impatient of the sufferings of Lom- 
bardy, and anxious for the aggrandizement of Piedmont. It 
must also be remembered that when every philanthropic 
sentiment has been fully gratified, the liberty of Europe, and 
the balance of power which has hitherto secured it, may 
deserve some secondary consideration. When Austria is 
once excluded from Italy, there will no longer be any motive 
for desiring the humiliation or ruin of an ancient ally. 

Even if the motives of the French Empzror were wholly 
beyond suspicion, his acts render a cordial understanding with 
England impossible. The friendly relations which have existed 
between the Western Powers since the fall of the elder Boun- 
Bons have been founded on a common interest in the preserva- 
tion of peace by the maintenance of European treaties. An 
alliance, and especially a secret alliance, with Russia, is, on the 
part of France, a repudiation of all concert with England. It 
is probable that in a few weeks the fleets of the confederates 

ill command the North Sea and the Mediterranean, and 
the mere prospect of their junction has already imposed on 
this country an enormous outlay of money. It may be 
judicious to deal with friends as if they might hereafter 
become enemies ; but to arm against a trusted ally, and at 
the same time to profess confidence in his intentions, is 
an excessive application of the maxims of prudence. None 
of the advocates of the French cause have yet suggested an 
explanation of the motives which induce Russia to take part 
in the conspiracy against Austria. Fine sentiments about 
the spirit of the epoch and the propagation of French ideas 
through Europe, although they may be suited to the meridian 
of Paris or Milan, would be considered absurd at St. 
Petersburg. It is evident that Russia is not about to en- 
gage in an unprovoked war with Germany for the sole pur- 
pose of likerating Lombardy from a foreign ruler. The alli- 
ance with France against Russian aggression was intelligible 
aud advantageous ; but an alliance with France for the pro- 
motiou of designs secretly arranged with Russia would bea 
wanton reversal of all established English policy. With 
French rulers, the choice between England and Russia is 
equivalent to the decision between peace and war. The con- 
sequence has, in the present instance, followed close upon the 
cause, and any unnecessary advances to France are equiva- 
lent to a gratuitous adoption of responsibility for an attack 
on an unoffending Power. 

It must not be forgotten that Austria was absolutely 

sive in the quarrel, or that a declaration of war against 
England, or against Prussia, might have been made with equal 
justice, although not with the same prospect of success. Russia 
herself might have been summoned to relinquish her posses- 
sion of Poland with a more plausible conformity to precedent, 
for the French Chambers under Louis Purcipre annually 
recorded their protest against the order which Paskrewirscu 
had in 1831 established in Warsaw. The position of Austria in 
Lombardy was sanctioned by the same public law of Europe 
which had provided for the maintenance of a separate Polish 
kingdom and nationality. Yet it is needless to point out the 
excuses for war which will constantly offer themselves to an 
unscrupulous potentate. It is impossible to calculate whether 
French sympathy may not be called forth, on the next occa- 
sion, by the well-known wrongs of Ireland, or by the op- 
d Arab nationality of Malta. The sea-gulls of Perim 
en. as it is well known, recently been disturbed in their 
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slumbers by perfidious engineers from England, and French 
journalists are already threatening to assert the freedom of 
the Red Sea. 

The expulsion of Austria from Italy, however desirable in 
itself, was not the pretext for the Freneh or Sardinian pre- 
parations for war. It was said that Papal misrule had 
become intolerable, and that Parma, though well-governed 
and content, might on some future occasion be deterred from 
uttering its grievances by the fear of Austrian interference, 
and as soon as Lord Cow.ey obtained an undertaking that the 
alleged evils should be redressed, Russia was called in to upset 
the apparent understanding by the insidious suggestion of a 
Congress. When a litigious creditor refuses a tender of pay- 
ment on the plea that the matter is in the hands of his 
attorney, there is little difficulty in appreciating his motives, 
or in estimating the prospect of an amicable settlement. A 
more wrongful violation of peace was never perpetrated by 
Louis XIV., or by Napoizon himself. It seems impossible 
that any English Government can consider the incidental 
advantage which may be conferred on Italy as a sufficient 
atonement for the crime which has been committed, or as a 
security against impending dangers. Politicians in the 
position of statesmen who wish to trim their sails by the 
popular breeze, may be well assured that any superficial 
sympathy with France will disappear as soon as Russia 
appears openly in the field. 


FINANCIAL DANGERS AND TEMPTATIONS. 


F the Foreign Department is, under present circum~ 
stances, the most showy office in the Cabinet, the duties 
of the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER are still more laborious 
and difficult. In diplomatic transactions, the First Minister 
exercises a constant intervention, but Lord PAtmerston will 
certainly not be inclined to take any active part in the pre- 
paration of the Budget. Although the Government contains 
three or four experienced financiers, Mr. GLApsTONE will pro- 
bably find that his colleagues are willing to leave him the 
exclusive credit of devising ways and means ; and it is rather 
to be wished than to be hoped that they may restrain any 
dangerous parsimony in the estimates. He has many qualifi- 
cations for the task which he has undertaken—a head fertile 
in expedients,a memory stored with precedents, an integrity 
superior to all visible and conscious temptations, and a 
tongue to expound and vindicate against hostile critics any 
measures which he may consider beneficial to the country. 
The partial distrust which attends the most brilliant and 
versatile of Finance Ministers is founded rather on the eccen- 
tricities of his political career than on his former administra- 
tion of the Exchequer. His ter measures in Lord 
ABERDEEN’s Government were bold and well conceived ; and 
if one or two of his innovations were unnecessarily provo- 
cative of opposition, his attempt to reduce the interest of the 
South-Sea stock was a prudent and scientific experiment, 
failing only through adverse circumstances. Bank Directors 
and City capitalists would have soon been reconciled to Mr. 
GLapsTone’s projects if he had known how to manage men as 
thoroughly as he understands the manipulation of figures. 
A more serious risk of failure arises from a doubt whether 
the CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer will have the firmness 
and good sense to confine his attention to the proper business 
of his office. 

It is the duty of the Cabinet, and more especially of the 
Prime Minister, to determine the extent and cost of the 
necessary public establishments. Mr. GLapsrone ought to 
be content with regulating the details of an expenditure 
which he must find the means of covering. There is nothing 
fiscal in the question whether a large naval force is required 
in the Channel and the Mediterranean. If the Government, 
with the assent of Parliament, approves of a certain outlay, 
the national income must be raised to the precise point at 
which it becomes sufficient for the national wants. Yet, 
although every parish vestry knows that it must ascertain 
the charge on its funds before it makes a rate, amateur 
politicians often reason as if the public income were a fixed 
amount, from which the proper limit of expenditure might 
be deduced by calculation. Mr. GLapsrone, although he may 
understand the true doctrine of revenue and of outlay, is im- 
pressed with a general horror of extravagance, and biassed 
by prejudices against certain forms of expenditure, not 
because they are costly, but because he regards them as 
immoral. A statesman has a right to entertain his own opi- 
nions on political questions, but when he isengaged in drawing 
up a financial scheme he can scarcely keep his mind too clear of 


casuistical disquisitions, A Budget with a purpose is a: 
eater blunder than a didactic novel. Under the present 
ANCELLOR of the ExcH#EeQueEr, there is no danger that postal 


contracts will be awarded at the public expense for the pur. % 


pose of buying votes in the House of Commons ; but a project 
of finance devised for the purpose of disinclining the country 
to war would be an infinitely more mischievous anomaly thana 
mere revival of the good old-fashioned Irish job. During the 
late war, Mr. Guapstone, with strange indiscretion, defended 
his increased Income-tax on the ground that it was likely to 
render the struggle against his Russian friends unpopular. 
A repetition of the same argument would suggest the re- 
mark that the country wants a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and not a schoolmaster or a spiritual adviser. A Secretary 
for War who appointed incompetent generals and distributed 
bad muskets might offer the same philanthropic apology 
for deliberate malversation of office. The taxpayers of 
England find their contributions sufficiently burdensome, 
without the aid of financial pedagogues who convert whips 
into scorpions for the sake of impressing a great moral 
lesson ; but some consciences are so sensitive that they seem 
occasionally to lose all faculty of discriminating between 
right and wrong. If a Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
devise a system of taxation which involved no sensible burden, 
it would be his obvious duty to relieve the community, even 
at the risk of tempting it to mis-spend its facile acquisitions 
in the most deleterious extravagance. 

While the intrinsic difficulties of constructing a Budget 
are sufficient to satisfy a vulgar ambition, Mr. GLADSTONE 
will find an agreeable stimulant in the personal impediments 
which he has carefully placed in the way of his own success, 
Those fortunate members who have survived the last two 
dissolutions well remember the vituperation which assailed 
Sir Coryewatt Lewis because he contented himself, on the 
restoration of peace, with taking off more than one-half of 
the war Income-tax, and with reducing, by a moderate 
amount, the duties which had been imposed for the same 
purpose. It was, according to Mr. GLapstone’s protest, a 
breach of faith to interrupt the fulfilment of his own pro- 
phecies by suspending the reduction which he had provided for 
an imaginary period of unbroken The country, by his 
voice, had pledged itself to remove the Income-tax in 1860,and 
in the mean time to pare it away by successive reductions. 
If the revenue was insufficient to meet the expenditure, so 
much the worse for the public establishments—let consistency 
be maintained, though the fleet and army should become useless. 
The singular theory that there is a binding contract between 
the country and itself was revived in 1858, when Mr. Giap- 
STONE supported Mr. Disrae.t in leaving an instalment of 
the Exchequer Bonds unpaid. The solemn duty of reducing 
the Income-tax was preferred to the incompatible obligation 
of paying off public creditors at the expiration of the term 
fixed by Mr. Guapstonr himself. If it is possible for 
a politician to be bound by his own repeated declara- 
tions, Mr. Guapstoye is pledged to provide for the aboli- 
tion of the Income-tax in 1860. As, however, it is indis- 
pensably necessary to maintain the impost, the CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcnEquer is the man not only to perform 
the feat, but to prove that it is simple, natural, and easy. 
It is only to be feared that, in a paradoxical enthusiasm for 
the non-fulfilment of his own prophecies, Mr. GLapsToNE may 
add some inordinate percentage to the burden which it will 
be his unavoidable duty to reimpose. After announcing, four 
years since, that a new war with Russia commenced on the 
day of his own retirement from office, he may probably fix a 
similar date for the expiration of his former pledge, and the 
subsequent imposition of a new series of Income-tax. When 
Dante and Virett, at the end of their long descent, reached 
Lucifer’s waist, they found that, continuing their rectilinear 
course they were nevertheless moving upwards from the 
centre. By some such transcendental process Mr. GLADSTONE 
will persevere, without a shadow of blame, in the culpable 
system of finance for which he has so often denounced his 
predecessors. 

The task before him is by no means agreeable or easy. 
There is reason to suppose that the deficit of the ensuing year 
will not be less than four millions, in addition to the excess 
already incurred in the supplementary expenditure on the 
navy. Mr. Disraeut, in the vain hope of earning popularity, 
and Mr. Giapstong, for the purpose of satisfying a capricious 
conscience, wantonly reduced last year’s income by two mil- 
lions, supplying the deficiency by the renewal of a loan. The 
present CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER is, however, a purist 
when in office, and there is reason to believe that he will 
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. seek to provide an equilibrium by raising the taxes and by 


reducing the estimates. If the House of Commons can be 

uaded once more to abandon the supremacy of the sea, a 
part of the financial difficulty will be exchanged for a poli- 
tical blunder and a national misfortune. It will still be 
necessary to provide an additional income, and Mr. GLADSTONE 
entertains a wholesome dislike to proposals for increasing 
the National Debt. Any increase of annual expenditure 
ought to be met by an addition to the revenue; but it 
may justly be contended that a sudden increase of the 
navy, occurring once for all, ought rather to be charged to 
the capital account, and covered by a loan. The weakness 
of the Government in Parliament will form an element in 
the question ; for it may be difficult to increase the Income- 
tax in the teeth of the popular clamour for the iniquity 
which bears the name of an equitable adjustment. There 
are strong reasons against additional taxes on commodities, 
and a loan is the least unpopular method of raising a large 
sum of money. Mr, GLapstoNE may be trusted to vindi- 
cate economical principles in defiance of all opposition ; but 
if the fate of the Ministry seems likely to turn on the Budget, 
he can scarcely refuse a certain deference to his colleagues. 
If he can keep his own ingenuity under firm control, no 
other statesman is fitter to grapple with the fiscal difficul- 
ties of the crisis, 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND THE ROMAN 
QUESTION. 


of the strings of Louis Napo.xon’s bow are be- 
ginning to get entangled. The vehement appeals to the 
patriotism of the Italians which are sometimes expressed, and 
always implied, in the Imperial proclamations, are creating 
a movement which is not to be stopped by geographical 
limits ; and the great towns of the Papal Legations are, one 
after another, throwing themselves at the feet of Vicror 
Emmanvet. At this the French Roman Catholic priesthood 
give signs of the deepest indignation. II] pleased already 
that a great war should be commenced for the profit of the 
schismatic little kingdom of Sardinia, the French clergy are 
now heard murmuring that the rebellious son of the Holy 
Father is actually to have his dominions enlarged by sacri- 
legious depredation on the Holy Father himself. It is perfectly 
evident that the Emperor is quite alive to the danger. He owes 
much to the clergy, and he hopes to owe more; and the strong 
reproofs to the deputations from Ravenna and Bologna which 
he has put into the mouth of Vicron Emmanven show how 
little prepared he is to break with that power in France 
whose connivance was the main cause why his revo- 
lutionary rule so rapidly assumed the character of regular 
authority. Lord SHarrespury and his friends, who bade us 
not only wish but pray for the success of Louis Napo.gon’s 
arms, may perhaps be beginning to perceive that the libera- 
tion of Italy has been undertaken by the one potentate in 
Europe who can never deal satisfactorily with the Roman 
Austria, if she liked, could have abated the Papal 
for she could have afforded to disregard—as in 

t she did for sixty or seventy years disregard—that exces- 
sively dangerous attitude of patient suffering by which the 
Holy See avenges itself on its persecutors. But the Emperor 
of the Frencu can do nothing of the kind. The support of 
the clergy is the solid pillar and prop of his dominion, to 
which military glory is only a strengthening buttress. A 
Pope who should make war on him with a policy of angelic 
resignation would jeopardize his empire more than all the 
bombs of Orsin1. 

It is impossible to imagine a more shameful settlement of 
Italy than one which should relieve the north of a tolerably 
good Government, and leave the centre with an intolerably 
bad one. Yet this is the result which the Emperor of the 
Frencu will do his best to bring about; and if the effect 
of his victories is to confer any serious and permanent 
benefit on the subjects of the Popedom, it will be because 
the spirit he has evoked is too powerful to be reined in. We 
think it probable, indeed, that at the close of the war some 
attempt will be made to extort certain administrative 
reforms from the timidity of the Holy Father. But we are 
not sure that even victorious France will prevail over his 
obstinacy; and, at all events, no guarantee can ever be 
obtained for improvements promised to be carried out in the 
government of the States of the Church. The theory of 
ecclesiastical rule in itself renders any such security impos- 
sible. Moreover, mere administrative, nay, even mere poli- 
tical reforms, are little valued by Italians. Such of them as 


are not hostile or indifferent to the objects of the war hunger 
and thirst for the restoration, in any form, of their lost national 
existence, and care almost nothing for institutions which do 
not flow from, or contribute to, the consolidation of the 
Peninsula, A settlement of Italy which does not lay the 
unquiet spirit of Italian nationality will be simply a tempo- 
rary arrangement, pregnant with future confusion. Yet 
how can the Emperor of the Frencu offer the smallest sop 
to the patriotism of Rome and the Legations without turning 
into gall and bitterness the friendliness of the clergy which 
adheres to him at home? The whole history of the Roman 
Catholic Church for seventy years has been the history of its 
denationalization. M. pg TocquEvILLEe shrewdly remarked 
that, ever since the clergy over the greater part of Europe be- 
came the mere stipendiaries of the State, and ceased to have 
proprietary interests in land, the bond which connected them 
with the country of their birth had grown progressively weaker. 
A tendency, in fact, which always existed in the Roman 
Catholic Church was converted by the system of payments 
out of the Budget into an irresistible power ; and the priestly 
order, wherever they are landless, are little more than the 
soldiers of the Holy See on foreign service. Dr. CuLLEn, 
under our own eyes, has pretty nearly denationalized the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy. The Ultramontane journals 
used to boast that there was not a Gallican left in France ; 
and, indeed, it is perfectly evident that, while the widely 
divided secular factions of France have been instantly 
cemented together by the Italian war, the priests have 
resisted the attraction, and would almost be better pleased 
by defeats than by victories. A class of Frenchmen who 
have forgotten the strongest passions of their countrymen— 
the sentiment of patriotism and the pride of military success 
—must look with contempt or hate on the claims of Italian 
nationality. The modern theory of the inherent rights of 
race can, under no circumstances, command much sympathy 
from the Ultramontane priest ; but when it is sought to be 
applied to Central Italy, and construed into a source of fran- 
chises which are to override the plenary authority of the 
Holy Father even at his own doors, it must be regarded as the 
very triumph of Antichrist. It is the Abomination of 
Desolation set up in the centre of the Holy of Holies. 

There may be some enthusiastic Protestants in England 
who believe that Napoteon III. will simply break with the 
priests if they do not choose to acquiesce in his Italian 
policy. We believe nothing of the kind, and we are satisfied 
that he would never have quarrelled with Austria at all if 
he had not thought that he could dispose of Lombardy and 
the Duchies without trenching on the rights of the Holy 
See. No one knows better than he the immense importance 
of clerical support in a country governed, however nominally, 
by universal suffrage. The French priesthood has of late years 
more and more made good its position as a great power in 
the State. It cannot, it is true, preserve a dynasty which 
has its attachment from ruin, where other sources of strength 
are wanting; but it can accelerate the decay and speed the 
fall of a government which is otherwise unpopular. If the 
elder branch of the Boursons left behind it on its departure 
a very powerful party to represent it, while the younger 
family died and made no sign, it is mainly because the first 
had the affections, and the last the bare toleration of the 
ecclesiastical order. The priest, it must be remembered, 
though he does not control French education, gives the 
immense majority of Frenchmen their sole notions of 
morality and religion. Whatever in France corresponds 
with the sentiment elsewhere called loyalty comes from 
his teaching; and it depends on him whether the reigning 
house has its claims impressed on the peasantry as worthy 
of all respect, or treated as ambiguous, temporary, and 
questionable. Torn as France has been by all manner of 
intellectual revolutions, and unsettled as are the first 
principles of thought and belief, it is still a 
vantage to a ruler to have his authority deferentially 
spoken of by the class which conducts the whole moral and 
religious education of French children. We have no idea 
that Louis Napo.eon will abandon this advantage, or run 
the risk of having Domine, saluum fac Imperatorem, chanted 
throughout France with a scowl or a sneer. 


NEW PEERS. 


HAT becomes of the old moons? The question has 
been often asked, and will no doubt be often asked 
again. Where do the used-up Whig members go to? This 
is a problem which all who are familiar with the great prin- 
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ciples of Parliamentary government will henceforth find easy 
of solution. Everybody knows that now-a-days, when they 
are done with, they are carted off to the House of Lords. 
That aristocratic assembly appears to be becoming gradually 
an asylum for amiable and decayed politicians. As soon as 
their presence in the Commons is no longer desirable, and 
their places are needed for better men, they are relegated to 
a serener sphere and a happier world. Gathered to sleep 
with the grandfathers of the nation, they cease to hamper 
their friends and to encumber their patrons. When a poli- 
tical hack is broken down, or has acquired a confounded 
trick of jibbing, or really looks so disreputable that Premiers 
are ashamed to run him in harness with the rest, only one 
thing remains to be done. He is turned out to grass in the 
Upper House, and enjoys from that moment the green pas- 
turages and still waters of a domain where existence is a 
long dead calm of fixed repose. He likes the change, and 
gives no more trouble to the team. , 

If translation to the Peers were universally acknowledged 
and understood to be a device for providing for worn-out 

tisans, no one would presume to question the propriety of 

r. Vernon Smitn’s ending his days in a comfortable and 
peaceful atmosphere of inactivity. Even Sir Bensamin 
Hatv’s right to nobility would pass unscanned, though we 
might have imagined that his powers of work were not 
absolutely extinct. It was no doubt a great temptation 
for Lord Paumerston thus to rid himself of the incubus of 
two followers whose claims were considerable, and yet who 
would have been an element, not of strength, but of weak- 
ness, in his new Ministry. But we should not forget that a 
seat in the Upper House is one of the highest prizes that 
England can award in return for years of the most dis- 
tinguished service. We have none greater to bestow on our 
Macavutays, our Contin CAMPBELLS, and our Canninos. Such 
dignities ought not to be indiscriminately lavished on simple 
mediocrity. It can hardly be considered a sufficient reason 
for ennobling two Whig members of Parliament, that the 
one has been found too incapable to be again entrusted 
with the administration of India, and that the other 
is no longer wanted to preside over the drainage of the 
metropolis. This plan of adopting the same method for 
requiting useful and useless service is gaining ground after 
a startling fashion. Colonel Purrps receives the Bath, and 
Mr. Vernon Smita a peerage. The indiscriminate distri- 
bution of orders and ribbons is bad enough; but that 
patents of nobility should be given to the incapable and the 
undeserving is simply monstrous. The creation of a new 
peer is a very important exercise of the Royal prerogative. 
It is a grave responsibility, which a Minister should think 
twice before he ventures to assume. Since the date of the 
Reform Bill the power has been abused in a way which 
bids fair to alter the Constitutional character of the Upper 
House. Two years ago we were compelled to remark 
strongly upon the unsparing use which Lord Patmerston 
then made of his privilege in this respect. He has hardly 
grasped the reins of government one week before we find 
him at his old work of peer-making. On the present occa- 
sion one of the men that he delights to honour is Mr. 
VeERNon SMITH. 

If any member of Lord Patmerston’s last Cabinet dis- 
played more signal incompetency than the rest, it was this 
gentleman. He had the misfortune to be entrusted with the 
control of India at the time when the entire British Empire 
was convulsed by the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny. The 
English people have not yet forgotten, and are not likely to 
forget, what Minister it was that misconducted the negotia- 
tions about the Indian telegraph, and that sent troops round 
by transport sailing vessels with the sage design of arousing 
the emulation of the packet service. Nor has the chief 
oceasion on which he since distinguished himself restored their 
shaken confidence in his discretion, or raised him in public 
opinion as a party man. In order to perplex his political 
opponents at a most critical period in Indian history, he was 
disingenuous enough to withhold a letter addressed to him 
in his old capacity as Indian Minister—a manceuvre which 
reflected on himself the utmost discredit, and was well nigh 
seriously injuring the public service. It was said, and said 
with justice at the time, that Mr. Vernon Siro had per- 
manently affected his Parliamentary reputation. But it was 
for Lord Patuerston that he made the sacrifice, and Lord 
PALMERSTON is a man who rewards sacrifices. Had Mr. 
Vernon Situ served his country as well as he has served 
his chief, he might not at this moment be about to enter the 
House of Lords. 


An amusing turn has been given to the transaction by a 
speech which his electioneering agent has delivered upon the 
subject to the electors of Northampton. He has been in- 
formed by Mr. Smrru that, “ asa mark of Her Majesty's per- 
“ sonal appreciation of his services, and in consideration of the 
“ gross scurrility, foul abuse, and most unwarrantable attacks 
“that had been made upon him during his tenure of office, 
“ Her Majesty thought it right that some distinguished mark of 
“her approbation should be conferred upon him.” Thanks to 
the improved facilities for collecting and transmitting news, 
conversations with the highest personage in the land so 
quickly appear in the daily papers that we cannot be sur- 
prised at any account of what has passed at Court. Why 
should not Mr. V. Samir have his anecdotes of high life, if 
Lord GRANVILLE does not mind publishing his half-hours with 
Royalty? But we are sadly afraid poor Mr. V. Suir has 
been the victim of an unprincipled hoax. We think we 
trace in this the hand of our wag of a Premier. It was not 
a bad joke to represent Her Magesty as pining away in 
secret sympathy with Mr. V. Smrrn’s sorrows. It is pro- 
bably Lord Patmerston’s last. Yet if, indeed, the tale be a 
piteous reality, Mr. V. Smrrn’s calumniators have much to 
answer for. There has been a sad time of it in the highest 
quarters. Tears have been shed in a certain locality. Two 
ladies in waiting have wept themselves away. Great, how- 
ever, as was the trouble in the Palace, we cannot wonder 
when we contemplate the trials of the candidate for com- 
miseration. He never told his grief. Silent, suffering Mr. 
Sarrn! He knows what it is to have been in the fiery fur- 
nace of tribulation, and to have belonged to the noble army 
of martyrs. What a delight to think that he only emerges a 
brighter jewel from the ordeal, and puts off the martyr to 
put on the peer! We do not like drawing attention to our 
own merits, but really he ought to be thankful to us for all 
our wicked and invidious remarks. Had we never impeached 
his zeal for the efficiency of the packet-service, Royalty might 
never have lamented his hard lot, and he would still have 
beena humble Commoner. No cross, no coronet. 

But the deed is done—the fiat has gone forth—he is now 
a peer of the realm. It is an ill-wind that blows nobody 
good ; and if an unexpected breeze has wafted him to the 
Upper House, at all events it is a relief no longer to be 
threatened with his presence at the India Board. Let us 
console ourselves with the reflection that we are not likely, 
as far as that office is concerned, to look upon his like again, 
He is gone to the Lords, but we will not deplore him. Let. 
us rejoice that his career has terminated so happily. What 
epitaph shall we compose over the great departed? How 
shall we testify our sympathy at his p litical decease? 
Words almost fail us on an eventso solemn and so sad. He 
was an excellent Whig, and an exemplary red tapist. He 
governed India, and he sat for Northampton. His talents, 
such as they were, were devoted to encouraging emulation 
in the packet-service. The Saturday Review frowned on his 
humble career, and calumny marked him for her own. But 
Royalty (we are told) dropped a silent tear over his suffer- 
ings ; and Mr. Dennis discharged the last melancholy duties 
to his reputation. Afflictions sore long time he bore, till at 
last Lord Patmerston presented him with a coronet, and 
removed him to a place where Saturday Reviewers cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. He had his 
political sins, and they were many—let us hope he had his 
political virtues, though they probably were few. But if he 
was incompetent, he never knew it ; and if he was a bad 
administrator, he is now a nobleman. No further seek his 
frailties to disclose. Leave him to the bosom of the House 
of Lords. Vade in pace. 


THE TUSCAN REVOLUTION. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY Blue-book on Foreign Affairs 
relates principally to the revolutions which have taken 
place in Tuscany and in the neighbouring Duchies. The 
fugitive G sp Duke naturally asserts that the proceedings 
of France and Sardinia are opposed to all divine and inter- 
national laws; and Lord Matmxszury, though less vehement 
in his language, seems, as far as human jurisprudence is 
concerned, to incline to the same opinion. It is more sur- 
prising that Count WaALEwsk1 professes not to recognise the 
Sardinian flag in Tuscany, and that the Russian Ambassador 
at Paris has formally notified to the French Government 
that his Court refuses to acknowledge the Provisional Govern-’ 
ment, considering the Granp Duke as the lawful Sovereign 
of that Duchy. When it is remembered that the Emperor 
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of the Frencn, on assuming the command of hi» army, volun- 
tarily pledged himself to countenss..« n0 attempts at revolu- 
tion, and also that Prine INAPoLEon, after residing for some 
time at Florene:, is now in command of the Tuscan army, 
it must bs admitted that there is sufficient complication to 
occupy the ingenuity and to irritate the temper of statesmen. 
Lord Ma.messBury’s successors may perhaps find a partial 
solution of the difficulty in the old maxim that laws are 
reduced to silence in the midst of arms, and they will best 
prove their fitness for their posts by looking to the interests 
of Italy and of Europe, rather than to technical righis and 
titles which are worthless when they are dissociated from pos- 
session. The late Foreran Secretary was justified when he 
declared, in answer to an imprudent remark of the Marquis 
of AzEcLIo, that the Treaties of 1815, though extinct as 
between the principals in the war, are still valid as regards 
neutral Powers. It is on this ground that England will 
have an indisputable right to be consulted on the terms of 
a future peace; but the territorial arrangements which may 
hereafter be made will necessarily depend on the actual state 
of affairs at the close of the war. The uniform principle of 
recognising existing Governments created by internal revolu- 
tion may easily be distinguished from acquiescence in the 
annexation of Lombardy or Tuscany to Piedmont; but in 
either case an accomplished fact, neither mischievous nor 
dangerous to England, must ultimately be admitted within 
the precincts of public law. Lord MAtmessury ought to 
have understood that the one good which could arise from the 
lawless attack upon Austria would be the establishment of 
an Italian Power strong enough to protect the Peninsula 
from foreign interference. If the status quo in the Peninsula 
is to be disturbed, it is impossible to understand what 
interest any English statesman can feel in maintaining the 
so-called autonomy or provincial isolation of Tuscany. The 
traditions of the Bonapartist kingdom of Etruria, the hesita- 
tions of Count Watewsx], and the protest of the Russian 
Government, ought to create a suspicion that the aggran- 
dizement of the Sardinian Monarchy is not the most objec- 
tionable result to be dreaded from the present struggle. 

The conclusions of divine and international law are not, as 
the Granp DUKE supposes, perfectly clear and one-sided. Some 
casuists might contend that the perjury and treason of a ruler 
justify the resolution of his subjects to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of retaliation; and if a foreign Prince profits by the 
consequent disaffection so far as to accept an ofier of annexa- 
tion, the moral estimate of his conduct must be regulated by 
a comprehensive appreciation of all the interests involved in 
the question. The formation of a powerful State in Italy 
has long been the chief aspiration of native patriotism, and 
recent events have made it indispensable to the security of 
Europe. As an outlying province of Austria, Tuscany de- 
pended on an Empire which was essentially stationary and 
pacific; but, unless the fortune of the present war is alto- 
gether reversed, every petty State in Italy will henceforth be 


_ an outpost of French aggression. It is not the true policy of 


England to thwart the efforts of the only Italian ruler who 
is likely to possess sufficient spirit and strength for the asser- 
tion of national independence. A Lombard Republic, a 
Duchy of Modena or of Parma, and a Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany would be little better than French Departments, even 
before they were appropriated as apanages for Princes of the 
Bonaparte dynasty. Buta kingdom of Northern Italy, with 
a population of ten or twelve millions, would be able to choose 
its alliances, and to perform for the whole Peninsula the ser- 
vices which Prussia, since the days of Freperick the Great, 
has rendered to Germany. 

It may be perfectly true that the revolutions in the States 
which border on the Apennines have not been unconnected 
with Piedmontese influence, but an English Minister is not 
bound to inquire too narrowly into causes where he has no 
reason for deprecating results. Modena, dismissing a bad 
Duke, has relieved itself from what the English Consul, not 
having heard of the family of Estz, oddly denominates “the 
“ yoke Estense.” Parma, unwillingly parting from a good 
Duchess, nevertheless prefers a share in national existence to 
“ a yoke Borbonico,” which has been found always degrading, 
and sometimes intolerable. The interference of England for 
the purpose of maintaining these mischievous subdivisions of 
territory would be in the highest degree absurd and Quixotic. 
Lord Matmespury was perfectly right in abstaining from a 
premature recognition of Governments which may prove 
ephemeral, as they are obviously provisional ; but the aspe- 
rity of his language to Sardinia indicates an imperfect appre- 
hension of the character and tendency of recent events. It 


is France, and not Sardinia, which threatens the independence 
of Europe ; and it would be absurd in England to insist on 
surrounding a formidable rival with a cluster of petty Italian 
satellites. The recognition of new Governments, which by 
international law is wholly discretionary, has become the in- 
variable rule of English policy ; but in cases of union such as 
that which is now suggested between Sardinia and Parma, 
or of disruption as in the case of Belgium and Holland, the 
consent of foreign Powers is given or withheld only on con- 
siderations of expediency. According to established prece- 
dent, the rights of a fugitive dynasty must be wholly disre- 
garded, and the question which remains is whether the 
interests of Europe require that Italy should remain pulverized 
and helpless. It would be well if defenceless States were 
everywhere consolidated into communities capable of dis- 
pensing with foreign aid and of repelling foreign inter- 
ference. 

The Emperor of the Frencu may probably not be unwilling 
to leave the future fate of the Italian Principalities uncertain 
while he can dispose of their actual resources at his pleasure. 
Having expelled the Austrians from Lombardy, to which he 
admitted their legal right, Naroteon III. affects to follow 
the example of his adversary in guaranteeing the temporal 
dominions of the Porz. Looking round Europe fora pretext 
for war, he was forced to content himself with the allegation 
that Austria was responsible for the undeniable misgovern- 
ment of the States of the Church. It now appears that the 
only part of Italy which called for armed intervention is to 
be exceptionally prohibited from all attempts to change its 
condition. It would, indeed, be premature to assume that 
the disavowal of the insurrection at Bologna is to be accepted 
as final or sincere. A French Prince, with a French army, 
landed at Leghorn while the Tuscan revolution was still 
unrecognised at Paris, and the proclamation of Milan called 
all Italians to arms, without making any exception in favour 
of the Roman States. A vague agitation, displacing or dis- 
turbing existing Governments, without involving any pledges 
of liberty to their subjects, would be perfectly consistent with 
the Imperial policy of France. 1t is highly necessary to take 
care that, in carrying out his real designs, the aggressor 
should not have an excuse for pretending that he is yielding, 
against his will, to the urgent remonstrances of England. 


MR. COBDEN IN THE CABINET. 


As it seems to be understood that Mr. Conpen will in all pro- 
bability not accept the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
we are likely to get all the evil and none of the good which 
might result from his elevation to high office, If Mr. 
CoppEN would really consent to administer an important 
department we are far from saying that the country would 
not derive advantage from his services, and we are quite sure 
that he himself would derive a good deal more. Both he 
and Mr. Bricut remain second-class politicians in spite of 
their Parliamentary eminence, from the want of the capa- 
cities which are conferred by the practical conduct of affairs. 
The limitations of political theory which are imposed by the 
necessity of carrying one’s views into practice would suggest 
themselves to Mr. Cospen after a single year of office, and 
we should have the able member of Parliament and dex- 
terous hustings-orator converted by degrees into a valuable 
statesman. There is nothing in his antecedent career which 
disqualifies Mr. Coppen for great administrative success, I¢ 
is difficult, certainly, to conceive Mr. Bricut occupying 
office for more than a day or two without setting Downing- 
street on fire ; but then Mr. Bricur is, as it were, ConpEN 
and alcohol. The less impetuous agitator won his way to 
success and fame less by violent attacks on monopolists than 
by terse and lucid a of principles fatal to monopoly. 
His peculiar vein of eloquence seems, too, just as much suited, - 
& prvori, to defence as to attack, while Mr. Bricut, on the 
other hand, would have to develope an entirely new form of 
oratory before he could be useful in resisting the hostile 
criticism of an Opposition. It is true that we cannot easily 
understand how either Mr. Bricut or Mr. CopprEn can 

with Lord PALMERSTON in a common Reform Bill, but the 
same difficulty occurs with Mr. Guapstone and Lord Jonn 
RussE.t, and indeed with every combination and permuta- 
tion which can be constructed out of the list of Cabinet 
Ministers. 

But if Mr. Cospen will not accept office, his nomination 
is an unmixed calamity. It is, in truth, a formal notice 
to Europe that England will not only not fight, but.will not 
even arm. For Mr. Coxpen, it should be understood, is 
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little known on the Continent as the standard-bearer of Free- 
trade. The rest of Europe is so thoroughly convinced that 
Great Britain repealed her Corn-laws and revised her tariff 
for the purpose of robbing her neighbours to her own clear 
profit, that it greatly underrates the difficulties of the Anti- 
Corn-law League, and attributes no particular merit to Mr. 
CoppeN as the champion of fiscal reform. It is as the most 
conspicuous member of the Peace Congress that the nominal 
President of the Board of Trade is famous abroad. 
The group of nations which, following in the wake of 
France, sets a permanent value on no distinction but military 
glory, and knows no magic so potent as that of the call to 
arms, was thoroughly roused and startled by what to them 
was the most astounding of paradoxes. The prophet of 
Peace was in their eyes a paginas indeed—the teacher of a 
novel creed, the assailant of the most fundamental beliefs of 
mankind, Surrounded with all the attractions of the mys- 
terious and unintelligible, he was a person to be remembered 
if laughed at, and to be talked of if despised. Mr. Coppey, 
therefore, is a European celebrity—celebrated as the inventor 
of the theory that it is wicked to fight under any provocation 
whatever. A Cabinet which includes his name has hoisted 
the drab flag, and may interfere in any international dispute 
it pleases, with the certainty of being regarded as a harmless, 
well-intentioned busybody. Europe will make up its mind 
about the policy of the British Ministry as positively and as 
unhesitatingly as it would be sure to do about the intentions 
of the Emperor of the Frencn if one fine day he were to 
gazette Prerre Leroux as Minister of Public Instruction, or 
M. Proupnon as Minister of State. 

We are almost ashamed to insist anew on the proposition 
that the profession of unconditional neutrality renders diplo- 
macy powerless. If we will fight under no circumstances, 
there is no use in talking. The weight which each country 
enjoys in international deliberation depends chiefly on its 
military strength, and a little on its characteristic policy, but 
searcely at all on the persuasiveness of its reasoning, It 
would be foolish to suppose that English statesmen, who 
cannot mollify an English Parliament when it is in a bad 
humour, can talk over belligerent nations when their blood 
is up, their hopes roused, or their interests in jeopardy. 
Almost anybody who keeps his head cool is capable 
of offering excellent advice to the excited combatants. 
The Zimes newspaper is equal to suggesting the most 
admirable solutions of the Italian question. The se- 
rious writers in Punch have doubtless a deep fund of excel- 
lent counsel. As for ourselves, though cur modesty has been 
greatly shocked this week by Mr. Vernon Smirn’s declara- 
tion that he is indebted to us for his peerage, and that Her 
MAJEstTyY expressly indicated this Journal as the cause of that 
remarkable honour, still we do not hesitate to say that we 
deem ourselves capable of recommending peace to the belli- 
gerents in the most sensible Janguage. It is nothing, after 
all, beyond throwing into a stately and diplomatic form the 
amiable morality which mothers and grandmothers incul- 
cate on their children and grandchildren. How undignified 
is pugilism—how ungraceful is a black eye—how much nicer 
it is to improve the mind in peace than to get the head into 
chancery ! We wonder whether English Ministers, when they 
talk of observing the strictest neutrality, and at the 
same time announce that they will lose no opportunity 
of interposing with their mediation between the bellige- 
rents, ever think of taking a lesson from that rough society 
of English schools which best represents the inartificial state 
of relations produced among commonwealths by the outbreak 
of hostilities. Many a youth ina great school prides himself 
on being a sort of professional mediator, but his success in 
that benevolent line of exertion always depends exclusively 
on his being what Mr. Tuackeray designates as “ first or 
“ second cock.” One can always allay a dispute, or put an 
end to a pugilistic encounter, when one is known to bave 
the power of thrashing a too persevering combatant, or dis- 
missing him with a kick for an obstinate little ass. We 
should like to know the consequences of interfering in a 
schoolboy quarrel when the peacemaker is understood to 
make it a principle not to use his fists under any circum- 
stances. 

The Crimean war began because the Emperor Nicrotas, 
‘overrating the influence of the Manchester gentlemen, 
imagined that England could not be provoked into resistance 
by any length of usurpation. It ended because Austria 
seconded an attempt at mediation by a threat of interference 
in case her terms were refused. We are now trying to play 
the part then taken by Austria, and all the while we strive to 


create the impression which so fatally deceived Russia. It 
may be that recollections of the Crimean struggle will exer- 
cise more influence over Europe than the unwise and preci- 
pitate declarations of English Ministries. The belligerents 
may have had the conviction brought home to them that the 


English people is as jealous of its honour and as sensitive to . 


neglect as any community in the world; and thus offers of 
English mediation may be listened to because English diplo- 
matists are known to be the servants of a public opinion 
which they do not always for the moment accurately represent. 
But if the contrary result arrives—-if English negotiation is 
quite unsuccessful, or ifit is used as the catspaw of dexterous 
ambition—we shall probably be indebted for the disgrace 
to the supposed establishment of diplomatic relations hetween 
the Cabinet and the Peace Congress. 


THE CONTEST AT OXFORD. 


) yee journal is not to be classed among the great admirers 
of Mr. GLapsToNe’s course as a statesman; nor do we 
contemplate the possible ascendancy of his counsels in the 
Government at this moment with any satisfaction. We fear 
the credulous reliance on the good faith of Imperial liberators 
into which his generous but headlong Italian sympathies are 
likely to betray him. We more than suspect him of in- 
clining, under the influence of this credulity, to impair our 
position at a critical moment, by reducing the defences of 
the country. Were the representation of Oxford now a 
perfectly open qvestion, and were Mr. GLapsToxeE placed in 
competition with a man approaching him in genius and 
accomplishments, and superior to him in coolness of judg- 
ment and steadiness of public conduct, we should think the 
University might do the best thing for the country in giving 
his competitor the preference. But the present opposition 
to his return is utterly unjustifiable, and the constituene 
has strong reason to complain of the annoyance and trouble 
which it will cause. By an understanding which has never 
but in Mr. Guapstone’s case been violated, a member for the 
University, once elected, cannot be opposed again, except 
for some very grave and special reason. Even Sir Ropert 
Peet, after his signal change on the Catholic question, was 
not called upon to resign. He resigned, and stood a contested 
election, for the purpose of testing the opinion of the con- 
stituency, of his own free-will. To justify the expulsion 
of the sitting member, therefore, there must be some special 
and very strong ground. ‘There must be some act of 
political immorality on his part, such as would be positively 
condemned, not only by a vindictive party opponent, but by 
every man of honour. But there can be no pretence for saying 
that Mr. Giapstone has been guilty of anything of the kind. 
The University, thrice appealed to, has thrice decided that 
the middle course he has taken between Conservatism and 
strong Liberalism—the course which he distinctly took in 
joining the Government of Lord ABerDEEN—does not dis- 
qualify him from remaining her member; and his present 
junction with Lord Patmerston, after the Dersy Govern- 
ment had fallen for ever, is a mere continuation of his pre- 
vious conduct. Nobody can suppose that he has taken up 
any new opinion or laid down any old one on this occasion. 
The charge of disgraceful inconsistency is attempted to be 
established against him by the severely logical chairman of 
his opponent's Committee, who seems to draw his manifestoes 
by the diagram of logical contradiction. But the charge 
rests on the assertion that he “expressed confidence in Lord 
“ Dersy’s Administration” by his silent vote against the 
amendment on the Address. If Mr. Manset does not know 
the meaning of a vote given against a motion of want of 
confidence, he had better learn it before he publishes his 
solemn censures on great political men. If he does know it, 
he had better make his assertions with less reference to con- 
venience, and with more reference to fact. 

The opposition on this occasion is essentially one of poli- 
tical vindictiveness. It emanates in London from the 
Carlton, in Oxford from All Souls—a College, the aristocratic 
members of which scarcely deign to associate with the work- 
ing members of the University, much less to take any part 
in learning or education, but which is very ready to show its 
energy as a branch-office of the Carlton Club. And, the 
opposition being political, the proceeding is highly discre- 
ditable to its authors. But a few days have passed since 
Lord Dersy solemnly declared in the House of Lords, that 
he would lend the new Government “a generous and inde- 
“pendent support.” Without interpreting too strictly the 
language of Parliamentary professions, these words may fairly 
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be taken to preclude the speaker from immediately breaking 
through the established rule of Oxford etiquette to offer a 
rancorous opposition to the re-election of a leading member 
of Lord Patmerston’s Administration. We do Lord Derpy 
the common justice to believe that he has in no way autho- 
rized the present vindictive proceeding. On the contrary, he 
seems disposed to take the wise, patriotic, and truly Con- 
servative course of recommending his party generally to give 
the new Government its support in all things consistent with 
Conservative principles, and thereby to lend weight to the 
Conservative elements of the Cabinet. But the names of the 
late Home Secrerary and the late 
to mention smaller fry of the late Government, appear in 
Lord Cuanpos’ Committee. We cannot help thinking that 
these gentlemen ought either to repudiate their leader's 
declaration or to redeem it. What are a leader’s words 
worth, if his chief followers may immediately act as though 
they had never been spoken ? 

The fact that Mr. Guapstonr’s opponents have been 
driven to select such a candidate as Lord Cuanpos proves 
in itself that the opposition is not justified in the eyes of 
men of high repute and standing. Two such men, we believe, 
were applied to, and both peremptorily declined. Lord 
Cuanpos is a man of great private worth and businesslike 
habits ; but his sense and modesty must have been under a 
temporary eclipse when he allowed himself to be put 
forward as a candidate for the representation of a great 
intellectual constituency against a man of genius—a man 
of genius who has served Church and State in the highest 
offices, and with splendid distinction, through a public 
life begun so early that it is already long. Not only 
did this step on the part of his Lordship show a want 
of sense and modesty, but it also showed a want of the 
better kind of pride. He must be aware that he is not 
brought forward because anybody thinks him worthy 


'. to be member for Oxford, but merely as a stick to beat 


another man with, and a stalking-horse for Derbyite revenge. 
His very obscurity is his greatest recommendation in the 


eyes of those who bring him forward ; for a man who had 


played any part in public life would infallibly have done 
something to offend one of the discordant sections of Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s enemies, all of which are content to unite in 
support of a titled cypher. A man who will accept dis- 
tinction on such terms is not an aspirant toa very lofty 
kind of honour. Lord CHanpos ought to be a little more 
kind to the errors and failures, great though they may be, 
of a man who at least means nobly and has aimed high. If 
his Lordship had aimed as high as Mr. Giapstong, he would 
perhaps have erred and failed at least as often, and have 
equally incurred the unmitigated reprobation of narrow and 
inferior minds. It was by soaring near the sun that Icarus met 
his fall—he would have been safe from Mr. Manset’s wither- 
ingstrictures if he had reraained safeand unknown in the board- 
room of the North-Western Railway. We criticise, rightly 
and necessarily, the aberrations of genius and high ambition ; 
but every generous heart must be revolted, and every generous 
heart at Oxford is revolted, when it is proposed to take from 

nius and high ambition the prize for which they have at 
Jeast worthily contended, and transfer it to a Marquis of 


-Cuanpos. We recommend the Marquis to turn to the con- 


cluding passage of Lord Macauay’s Essay on Sir 
Tempe. TemMPLE was an unimpeachable mediocrity — a 
man in whom everybody acquiesced, against whom nobody 
had a word to say. “But,” says the great Essayist, “we 
“ must own that he seems to us to sink into littleness and 
“ meanness when we compare him, we do not say with any 
“ high ideal standard of morality, but with many of those 
“ frail men who, aiming at noble ends, bui often drawn from 
“ the right path by strong passions and strong temptations, 
“ have left to posterity a doubtful and chequered fame.” A 
doubtful and chequered fame Mr. Guapstone will assuredly 
leave; but he will leave a fame bright enough to gibbet the 
ungenerous presumption of his obscure opponent when his 
own faults are buried in a great man’s grave. 


THE NEW MINISTERS AND THE NAVY. 


T is a common saying that we do not know the value of 
our friends until we have lost them. The change of 
Ministry will probably give occasion for few sentimental 
regrets on this score ; but there is one department which, at 
the present juncture, is beyond comparison the most im- 
portant of all, and in which it is by no means certain that the 
new Administration will bring with it an increase of efficiency 


and energy. We have often had occasion to complain that 
the boasted exertions of Sir Joux Paxineron, considerable 
as they were, did not fully come up to the demands of the 
most serious crisis which has threatened our maritime 
ascendancy for centuries, But it is only common justice to 
admit that the late First Lord exhibited a sense of his 
responsibilities which was something quite new in the annals 
of the Admiralty. Compared with almost any of his pre- 
decessors, Sir Jonn PaxkincTon is fairly entitled to the 
first place ; but a victory over sluggishness and incapacity 
is not much to boast of, and there is ample scope left for 
greater activity and increased success in the administra- 
tion of our long-neglected Dockyards. It is admitted on 
all hands that the stability of the Ministry depends almost 
exclusively on the success which may attend its foreign 
policy ; and it cannot too often be repeated that our diplo- 
macy can neither be effectual nor dignified until we shall be 
in possession of a fleet strong enough, in the event of a 
rupture, to blockade the ports of every hostile country. If 
we are to maintain our neutrality without weak concessions 
which will serve only to sacrifice the hovour of the 
country without averting the ultimate calamity of war, 
it is essential that Ministers should be able to speak 
plainly and act boldly, without being haunted by the dread 
of a hostile combination powerful enough to cripple 
the foreign trade which alone can supply us with the sinews 
of war. At this moment, our millions of tons of commercial 
shipping may be regarded as so many hostages in the power 
of those who may, we know not how soon, declare themselves 
our foes. If any doubts existed as to the complicity of Russia 
with the designs of the Emperor Naporon, whatever they 
may be, they have been dissipated by the haughty threat 
which has been launched from St. Petersburg against the 
neutral German Powers. The accession of Prussia and the 
minor States of Germany to the cause of Austria is, per- 
haps, not far distant ; and from the instant when war is de- 
clared on the banks of the Rhine, the vast fleets of France 
and Russia will be openly combined as a menace to Europe, 
and, above all, to England. A convenient dispute with 
the Pasha of Ecypr is already set on foot through the 
instrumentality of that very troublesome speculator, M. 
Lesseps; the inevitable Perim canard is once more repro- 
duced ; and the amazing cordiality with which the Porte 
affects to weleome the Grand-Duke Constantine affords 
anything but an assurance that Turkey will be suffered to 
preserve an attitude of neutrality. The cause which was 
thought to justify the Russian war cannot fail to call 
forth energetic protests even from the most Gallicizing 
Minister ; and Lord Patmerston, who risked the renewal of 
hostilities after the Peace of Paris for the sake of the Isle of 
Serpents, can scarcely acquiesce in silence should a scheme 
be proclaimed for revolutionizing Europe at once upon the 
Rhine and the Dardanelles. 

It may be that the great game which the Germans attri- 
bute to the confederate Emperors will be resigned or post- 
poned as too hazardous to be attempted now ; but no one 
can say that the contingency is impossible, and few will 
doubt that its execution or abandonment will mainly de- 
pend on the attitude which England may assume, and the 
force with which she may be able to back her remon- 
strances. Sir Jonn Paxktnorton lately referred, with much 
complacency, to the fact that he had received from his pre- 
decessors twenty-six ships of the line, and had handed over 
to his successors a fleet of forty vessels. But what can forty 
ships avail against the sixty or seventy which, at the lowest 
computation, France and Russia will be able to bring into 
line? Let it be conceded that, with the aid of our power- 
ful force of sloops and gun-boats, we might manage to 
protect our coasts from invasion and relieve the volunteers 
from the necessity of trying their skill in actual service. But 
if this could be done at all in the not impossible event of a 
war with France and Russia, it would only be by gathering 
our whole navy for the defence of our own shores; and what 
would become then of the fleets which bring home the pro- 
duce of the East, of our cotton and corn ships which 
cover the Atlantic, and of the Australian gold-ships, 
which offer a more tempting prize than the Spanish 
galleons which in old times were brought into the ports of 
England? Even if we could spare from the Channel frigates 
and sloops enough to make reprisals on the enemy, we should 
not fall in with one ship for ten that we should lose. Our 
commerce has outgrown the sort of half protection which can 
be given in a war of captures and recaptures, and the only 
condition on which England can brave the displeasure of a 
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foreign Power is, that she should be in a position to seal up 
every hostile port as Cronstadt and Sweaborg were sealed up 
during the Russian war. To attain to this measure of power 
is the task which Sir Jonn Paxincton commenced, and 
which it falls to the Duke of Somerser to complete. It is 
scarcely conceivable that he will meet with any serious oppo- 
sition from the more influential members of the Cabinet. 
Lord Patmerston either entertains, or at least assumes, 
more confidence in the assurances of the monarch whose 
empire is peace and whose policy is war than is felt by 
Englishmen who have not been invited to Compiégne ; but 
while France is turning out flat-bottomed boats by hundreds, 
and adding each week to her naval strength, and while 
Russia is importing from this country unexampled supplies 
of steam machinery with which to fit out what may soon be 
a hostile fleet, an English Minister will scarcely be restrained 
by complaisance from making at least corresponding additions 
to the English navy. 


If the rumour to which Sir Cartes Napier gave cur- 
rency in the House is to be relied on, Mr. GLapstTone has 
already declared himself shocked at the prodigal expenditure 
of the late Ministry, and determined to effect important re- 
ductions ; but he will find abundant scope for economy in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates which he delights to attack, -vithout 
sacrificing the safety of the country to ill-timed parsimony. 
The heaviest Income-tax which could be required to complete 
the formation of a respectable fleet would be a more popular 
measure than a reduction in the outlay which time and cir- 
cumstances have rendered necessary in the dockyards. Mr. 
Gu apsToNE may feel himself hampered by hisacknowledgment, 
in 1853, that he saw no alternative except the abolition of the 
Income-tax in 1860 and its reconstruction on a more equitable 
footing ; but if this source of income cannot be dispensed 
with, there is no statesman more competent to justify the 
tax where it is fair, and to correct it where it is unequal, than 
the CHanceELLor of the ExcnEQuer who first appreciated the 
fact that a Succession-duty furnished the true compensation 
for the unequal pressure of Schedule D. Neither the amount 
nor the incidence of direct taxation are matters of sufficient 
gravity to outweigh the importance of maintaining our de- 
fences in a condition adequate for every possible emergency. 
The very last expenditure which a man in difficulties thinks 
of retrenching is that which he pays for insurance ; and Eng- 
land is certainly not so hard pressed for ways and means as 
to be content to save a small percentage of the national out- 
lay by starving the navy, which forms her chief insurance 
against the perils and the losses of war. The resistance 
which Mr. Cospen, if he accepts the office for which he has 
been designated, will offer to the needful expenditure for 
military purposes, will probably not influence the counsels of 
the Ministry to any appreciable extent ; and it can scarcely 
be doubted that if the Duke of Somerset possesses the 
administrative powers which are said to justify his appoint- 
ment, he will have sufficient weight in the Cabinet to secure 
the efficient prosecution of our naval preparations. 


Some of the indications which have been given during 
the last week are not reassuring. While the accounts from 
France report that four more liners have been put into 
commission, and further levies demanded froin the mercantile 
marine, the most significant item in our own naval intel- 
ligence is an Admiralty order for the discontinuance of extra 
labour. The system of keeping shipwrights and labourers 
at work after the close of the ordinary day’s labour is not 
an economical one, and might be advantageously replaced 
during the long days of summer by putting two relays of men 
upon every vessel. But it may be difficult to obtain hands 
enough for this ; and if working overtime does not save money, 
it saves what is now of much greater importance—time. The 
leisurely production of half a dozen ships a-year would perhaps 
be the cheapest method of increasing the fleet ; but as that 
would certainly not suffice to keep pace with the French dock- 
yards, and still less to make up the leeway lost by years of 
apathy, there is no choice left but to press on the work of 
creating an adequate fleet by such means as the brief interval 
which may be available leaves at our command. If the 
Duke of Somerset desires to reduce the expenditure of his 
department without impairing the efficiency of the navy, he 
has only to act upon the principles avowed by his Secretary, 
and subject the management of the dockyards to a thorough 
supervision. The necessity for introducing a more econo- 
mical system is second only to that of adding to our naval 
strength. But it must never be forgotten that efficiency is the 
first requirement, and economy the second ; and a First Lord 


who, for the sake of reducing the estimates, is content to limit 
his power of adding ships to the fleet, will do more to imperil the 
existence of the Government of which he is a member than 
could be done by the grossest blunders in foreign or domestic 
policy, or by the most unpalatable taxation which any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was ever compelled to impose, 
As a mere matter of party tactics, the development of the 
navy is as essential to the interests of the Government as it 
is important for the security of the country ; and little as the 
past history of the Admiralty justifies reliance on the 
judicious patriotism of its chiefs, we cannot easily believe 
that Lord Patmerston will expose his Administration to 
attack in the department on which the late Government 
founded their largest claims to popular approval. In the 
present temper of the country, and we believe also of the 
House of Commons, it is certain that a Cabinet which neg- 
lects the navy will very soon be relieved from the responsi- 
bilities of maintaining the defences of the country in the 
face of European convulsions and imperial plots. Sir Jony 
PAKINGTON almost saved his colleagues by the moderate per- 
formances of which so much political capital was made. 
The Duke of Somerset will soon sacrifice the Cabinet to 
which he belongs unless he can distinguish himself by some 
greater display of zeal than is promised by his first inter- 
ference with the activity of the dockyards. Parsimony in 
this department would be sheer madness; and notwith- 
standing the ominous rumours which prevail, we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that the Ministers who have just 
clutched the reins of power intend to use their victory to 
dishonour and imperil the country which has, perhaps 
unwisely, placed its destinies in their hands. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


“ieee no man happy before his death ; and call no states- 
man lost before the grave or the House of Lords has 
consigned him to a political euthanasia or to eternal repro- 
bation. We wish to point out that the book of fate has not 
yet closed upon Lord Jonn Russext, and that the page is 
still open upon which his character has to be written. Be- 
tween the stirrup and the ground there May be room for a 
political, as well as spiritual, new birth. Not only his own 
final reputation, but the existence of the present Government, 
may be said to depend upon his single conduct. We are 
anxious—not so much in the interest of the new Ministry as 
in that of the constitutional theory which has never been sub- 
jected to a more severe trial than in the present Parliamentary 
dead-lock—to point out how much turns upon that loyalty to 
his comrades and that abnegation of self which the country 
now demands, though few expect, from Lord Joun Russe. 
It is undeniable that the future hangs heavily and ominously 
upon him, and that his entrance into the Cabinet subjects 
that future to the gravest apprehensions, if not suspicions. 
Both the weakness of the Ministry and the strength of 
the Opposition are concentrated in him. All men’s eyes 
turn to the dme damnée—the restless harbinger of wreck and 
storm in the Cabinet. Lord Jon RussEtt has the difficult 
task of refuting the malicious prophecies of the Conserva- 
tive party, while he has to attract, at the close of a long 
political career, that contidence which his life has done every- 
thing to prevent. It is not with any sinister intentions towards 
the Ministers that we remind the Foreign Secrerary that 
he has before him the double difficulty of retrieving him- 
self and of creating a reputation—that is, of creating a repu- 
tation which will stand the test of history, for his actual 
reputation rests on the shallowest grounds. It would per- 
haps be impossible to review the political career of any 
distinguished man in recent English history which has so 
little of substantial and constructive success to show as the 
statesmanship of Lord Joun Russett. Always powerful 
in destruction and in decomposition, his character is not a 
chemical agency strong in the healthier work of combination. 
His fame is based upon the Reform Bill, to which he suc- 
ceeded as the traditional heir by the mere accident of being a 
RussEtt; but the measure itself was Lord Grey’s and Lord 
BroveHaw’s, and an impartial posterity will recall the fact 
that, in Lord ABERDEEN’s Government, Lord Joun RussELL 
contributed only a half-hearted support to the cause of 
Reform, ending with a conventional funereal howl at 
the premature death of a promising measure which was 
no child of his. By the accident of birth, and as the 
mouthpiece and retailer of the old saws of orthodox 
Whiggery, he has preached dull maxims to his party till 
outraged human nature rebelled against the weak tyranny 
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of commonplace and second-hand morality, and he has had 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing Whiggism expire 
under his leadership. He found it strong—he now repre- 
sents it in the last stage of impotent decay. It was a party— 
it isa Camarilla. His Premiership is only remarkable for 
the fact that it died out of absolute atrophy and inanition. 
His Cabinet had the inglorious fate of yielding itself to 
death simply because it had no life in it; and his shrivelling 
party has been kept together only because it consists of 
elements gradually diminishing in numbers, but each sepa- 
rately too insignificant and too deficient in solidity to be 
attracted by the more powerful organizations of the State. 

Such is the personal political strength of Lord Joun 
Russett. Add to this the suspicions of which he is unfor- 
tunately the centre. He has contrived to array against him 
interests and men, not perhaps of the very highest influence, 
but whose distrust in combination is always formidable, and 
may be fatal. Against the Roman Catholics he has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. Much may be forgiven to the 
exigencies of self-preservation ; but the author of the Durham 
Letter contrived, by one and the same ingenious process, to 
insult a susceptible religionism, to abandon the traditional 
policy of conciliation in Ireland, and to commit the grave 
political error of enacting an impotent legislative bravado 
which has been a dead letter from the hour at which it was 
inscribed in the Statutes at Large. It was not every one who 
could have wronged the Roman Catholics, alienated the old- 
fashioned Churchmen, and cast his party maxims to the wind 
by a single stroke of statesmanship. It was all but genius 
to commit so grand a folly. And to have done all this in the 
most offensive way was an achievement which marks the man 
rather than the Minister. Injustice may be condoned for 
the splendour of success ; but a foolish and abortive injus- 
tice betrays the impotent tyrant. 

The Reform Bill and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill are Lord 
Joun Russext’s most definite contributions to practical 
statesmanship. They afford but a scanty foundation on which 
to rear the temple of fame ; and, moreover, of these two 
measures the one was not his own, while the other is the 
acknowledged blunder of recent history. We turn to other 
matters which hage made him fumous. We have seen that he 
inherited a personal connexion with a cause which he found a 
power and has left a shadow, and that he has, in some forty 
years of public life, carried two measures, for one of which he 
received more credit than he deserved, while the other 
has brought on him severe and merited discredit. The 
remaining point in his character is that he has been faith- 
less to every colleague in turn. At the preseut moment 
it is in everybody’s mouth that Lord Joun must upset the 
coach. It is not for nothing that any man acquires a pro- 
verbial reputation. The common judgment is generally 
extravagant ; but it is also, generally speaking, substantially 
true. Lord Joun Russewt has earned the character which 
is broadly and coarsely assigned to him. He is a personal 
rival of Lord Patmerston; and the negotiations preceding 
the formation of the present Ministry, and so unluckily 
revealed by the indiscreet Earl Bramble, show that the 
old jealousy survives. Wrongs such as the two chiefs 
have dealt each other require a temper very different 
from Lord Joun to get over. 
and Potynices can oly patch up an understanding. 
Nor is it to Lord Patmxrsron alone that Lord Jonny 
Russet has displayed personal vindictiveness. He has 
deserted his friends as well as tripped up his enemy's 
heels. He abandoned the ABERDEEN Government be- 
cause he had not the courage—we had nearly said the 
honour —to defend measures for every one of which 
he was personally as well as constitutionally responsible. 
The sum and substance of his dealings with his colleagues 
is, that he has picked quarrels with them on trivial grounds, 
to the great danger of the public service, but to the intense 
gratification of his private temper—that he has abandoned 
them when chivalry and honour would have demanded, if not 
fidelity, at least a frank and confidential avowal of grounds 
of difference—and still worse, that he has not disdained to 
strike up an alliance with the Opposition when his personal 
interests could be served. He has played fast and loose with 
the Appropriation Clause, with the Irish Arms Bill, with 
the Corn Duty, with the India Bill, with Church Rates, 
with the Ballot. He has alienated friends, and has not 
conciliated enemies; he can only be depended upon to 
destroy; and the landmarks of his life are the wrecks to 
which he has contributed by boring holes in the bottom of 
every ship in which he was rated. If he seems to yield to 


popular demands, it is only to disappoint them—if he takes 
his stand on principles, it is only to disavow them. 

Lord Joun Russet. is now at the Foreign Office. An 
enemy would say that he has fallen into that particular 
place only to complete the cycle of his official opportunities 
and failures; for his small éourderie at Vienna scarcely rose 
to the level of a memorable misadventure. We can only 
remind the new Foreign Minister that his unacquaintance 
with Continental languages and feelings, and his newness 
to the subtle meshes of European politics, place him at 
a disadvantage with the experienced diplomacy of Austria, 
the wily craft of St. Petersburg, and the insolent mendacity 
of Paris. There is, however, this advantage even in his edu- 
cational deficiencies for the Foreign Office—that, if he will act 
in simple good faith, he can scarcely go wrong. Ignorant 
of the languages, he may also show himself indifferent to 
the chicane of professed diplomats. All that he has to do is 
to develope his gifts, which are not contemptible, in the way 
of universal mistrust. England cannot at this moment do 
better than be suspicious on the right hand and on the left. 
If the war is to be speedily terminated, it will require a 
master hand to reconstruct the ruined fabric of 1815 ; while 
if, as seems more probable, our real danger is from a Russo- 
Gallic alliance against Central Europe, it will be a disadvan- 
tage to the present Government that it is at least sus- 
pected of unpopular sympathies with the French Emperor. 
The future of England under this political condition is one 
which might task even the most experienced of politicians. 
Lord Joun Russet will at least do well to remember that 
if he has been consistently faithful to anything, it is to the 
echoes of 1688, and that Revolution principles, when they 
came to work, developed themselves in a constant resistance 
to French ambition. . 

With all these untoward antecedents, we still say that a 
noble future is open to Lord Joun Russet. It is a glory 
reserved only to the greatest minds to rise, as septuage- 
narians, superior to themselves. fostiwm victor et sui is 
the best epitaph for a statesman, and one which only heroes 
have ever deserved. It would be a great crowning glory toa 
doubtful life to disappoint general suspicions, to attract a con- 


fidence which is universally withheld, to develope new and un- 


suspected powersunder the most difficult circumstances, and, in 
a crisis at home and abroad, to show that responsibility has, at 
the eleventh hour, taught the virtues, not “iddenly acquired, of 
meekness, self-negation, and loyalty. Here is Lord Joun 
RvssEtt’s last chance. He owes much to his country, to his 
colleagues, to his enemies, and, above all, to himself. He has 
unquestionably the power—and if we were only to judge from 
his antecedents, we should say he has the will—to do mischief 
for the last time on the very grandest scale, involving con- 
sequences more disastrous to his country, and, indeed, to the 
human race, than could have come of any of the petty and 
selfish intrigues in which his long life has been spent. It is 
his to falsify expectations which are unfortunately too general 
to be di ed. 


SIR C. WOOD AT THE INDIA BOARD. 


HE distribution of offices among the members of the new 
Cabinet has been so capricious that it would be idle to 
speculate on the influences which placed Sir Cuartes Woop 
at the head of the Indian department. The general reluc- 
tance to undertake the task of reducing Indian affairs into 
order may have left Sir Cuartes Woop no other choice, but 
it is an unusual and rather ominous circumstance that a 
position of extraordinary difficulty should have had such slight 
attractions. Whatever faults may be ascribed to the mem- 
bers of the governing classes, either of the Whig or Tory 
parties, indolence and timidity are seldom among them, and 
the post of difficulty is almost always sought after as eagerly 
as soldiers court the post of danger andhonour. Toany man 
of statesmanlike genius the administration of Indian affairs 
offers freer scope than any other department of public busi- 
ness, and if the chances of failure are considerable, this must 
always be the case in any position in which honour is to 
be won. The Indian Secretary is necessarily less dependent 
on his colleagues than almost any other member of the 
Cabinet. Backed by the authority of his Council, and aided 
by the obscurity in which Indian affairs are still involved, 
he may rule his empire with something like autocratic sway. 
If the immediate prospect is sufficiently gloomy, there is the 
more glory to be won by retrieving the errors of previous 
administrations, and tracking a path through the formidable 
entanglements with which the Government of India is em- 
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barrassed. And there is this enormous advantage, that the 
exceptional character of the present crisis leaves a Minister 
untrammeled by the official maxims in which the experience 
of the past is supposed to be concentrated. There is no 
time when a really able administrator would so gladly seize 
the helm as at the commencement of a new era, when old 
systems and connexions are broken up, and the materials lie 
ready for the hand of the man who is capable of building 
them up into a firm and lasting edifice. It is some addi- 
tional advantage that any success which Sir C. Woop may 
achieve will not be dimmed by the splendour of his prede- 
cessor’s rule. Up to the time when the mutiny was finally 
put down, and the Queen’s Government established in India, 
Lord Srantey had acquitted himself with more than 
common credit ; but his feeble attempts to deal with the finan- 
cial crisis which has supervened have left the whole honour 
of re-establishing the prosperity of India to be reaped by his 
successors. But if the opportunity is a grand one for a great 
statesman, it is full of peril for a mere party politician. 
Sir Cuartes Woop has had experience both in Indian affairs 
and in financial business, but the cautious policy which is 
the best recommendation of an English financier will not 
suffice for an emergency like that which threatens India, and 
the traditions of the Board of Control will furnish no 
formula at all applicable to present circumstances. There is 
no stereotyped Whig policy on the subject to guide the 
Minister's steps ; and the dark hints of Sir Ropert Prst, to 
which recent events have given so much significance, will 
rhaps be treated with the contempt which a thorough 
Whig is bound to feel for a statesman who was not authen- 
ticated by the brand of the party. 


It is one thing in Sir Cuartes Woop’s favour that he 
enters upon his office without having irrevocably committed 
himself to any definite course. He is free to form his policy 
on the leading questions of Indian finance, which will be the 
first to thrust themselves upon his attention. The respite of 
a month or two, which was gained by the remittance 
to Calcutta of 3,000,c00/. of bullion, will soon expire, and 
the embarrassments of the new financial year will have 
to be met by some definite and consistent plan of action. 
The most recent telegram from India reported the entire 
failure which has, up to the present time, attended 
the last attempt to raise money in India. The loan which 
has been opened nominally at 54 but really at 6 per cent., 
seems as yet to have brought in a mere trifle to the ‘Treasury, 
and as it has already fallen to a discount of 6 per cent., the 
5,000,000l. which it was hoped the operation would produce 
will probably figure in some not very remote statement of 
the Indian Secretary as a further addition to the loan which 
will have to be contracted here. The chances of increasing 
tle revenue have not been improved by the delay in impos- 
ing the succession duty, from which so much was expected. 
Time has been given to the wealthier natives to nurse their 
discontent at the prospect of taxation, from which they have 
hitherto been almost entirely exempt ; and the murmurs with 
which any new impost will be received will probably be 
louder and deeper than if the Government had acted with 
the same promptitude which it displayed in loading the 
English residents with additional burdens, 


It will not be possible to stave off much longer a final 
decision on the method to be adopted for raising Indian 
loans, and the devices to be tried for the purpose of com- 
pelling the native capitalists to contribute a fair proportion 
of the taxation of the country. The vital question of 
public works cannot long remain in its present ambiguous 
phase. Either the principle or the practice must give way ; 
for while it is the common theory of all parties that the 
material development of the soil affords the only hope of 
making India pay its own expensés, the most promising under- 
takings have been suspended by the Government from the 
impossibility of obtaining the means to carry them on to 
completion. This impossibility can only be removed by the 
aid which Parliament has not yet discovered to be an in- 
evitable condition of the retention of the QuEEN’s dominions 
in the East ; and any Minister who hopes to gain renown 
from his Indian policy must begin by frankly accepting a 
necessity which cannot be escaped. New taxation, public 
works, and guaranteed loans, are the three keys of 
the Indian difficulty which, by some means or other, 
Sir Cartes Woop must contrive to master. The great 
Micawber policy of waiting for something to turn 
wp has occasionally saved despairing statesmen from serious 
difficulties ; but the Indian disease is too near its crisis 


to be subdued by such temporizing treatment, and to 
continue Lord Sranuey’s negative financial policy would 
be simply letting India drift into bankruptcy without 
an effort to save the empire whose recovery has cost us so 
dear. Brief as the session must be, and occupied, too, in 
all probability, with more exciting matters, Sir CHARLES 
Woop will, we hope, find an opportunity to declare in 
explicit terms the policy on which he proposes to conduct 
the administration of India. <A large and comprehensive 
programme is not precisely what Sir Caartes Woop’s an- 
tecedents would encourage one to expect. But the grandeur 
of the position, and the stimulus of difficulties which are 
only not insuperable, may possibly raise Whig cleverness to 
something like statesmanlike genius; or, if this seem too 
audacious a hope, there is still the possibility that events 
may control those who ought to control them, and force 
upon the country the vigorous policy which courage and 
prudence equally recommend. 


ENGLAND IN JUNE. 


Ww. have often heard what it is that strikes foreigners as 
culiarly English in the scenery of England. Sir Walter 
Scott has put it all in the few lines in which he compares the 
scenery of the two sides of the Border, and proclaims, with the 
license of poetry, that the Scot prefers staying at home. The 
hedgerows, the old trees, the bright gardens, the smiling rich 
meadows form a landscape dotted with ancient churches and 
white houses, the whole rich, well-established, peaceful, and 
constituting the England which is as nought when contrasted 
with the ‘range of dark Lochaber an ey Ben Nevis.” 
Ever since England settled into her social deae and moulded 
her material aspect to a general conformity, this aspect 
of the country has been the typical one. And its charms 
are at their prime at Midsummer. What we mean--and what 
Chaucer and Shakspeare meant—by English scenery is in its 
full beauty and at its fullest height of perfection in the latter 
half of June. All old English poetry, all the poetry that is most 
indisputably national, dwells on those features of English scenery 
which are seen to most advantage in June as the features are 
sure to be most attractive to all readers. It is very natural that 
this should have beenso, The modern taste for wildness was then 
unknown, because to be in a wild place meantto be in a place of 
personal danger. The languor of autum decay is only 
pleasing to the mind that is “‘ good but remorseful”—to the 
sensitiveness of an age that when it meditates is conscious of 
its meditations. England was loved and admired by its early 
ets, dumb or speaking, because it seemed to them to possess, 
eyond all lands they had ever heard of, certain qualities; and 
the most prominent of these were a look of seeming security, 
greenness, thickness of foliage, and variety of vegetable poe 
These are the qualities of scenery that recur again and again in 
Shakspeare as the most desirable qualities. All these are at their 
best at this time of year. We may add, that almost all the old 
English flowers blossomed at Midsummer, as we may see by the 
list put into Perdita’s mouth in the Winter’s Tale. The art of 
carrying the richest gaiety of the flower border to the point of 
earliest autumn is quite modern. In old times, after June was 
over the prime of the year was gone. 

So far, therefore, as distant generations are connected by look- 
ing on the same outward scenes, and looking on them as their own 
possessions, the Englishman of the present day is brought most 
closely into union with his forefathers of the days of Elizabeth by 
surveying his country as she shows herself at the present moment. 
As he walks or rides ones any of the more highly cultivated and 
unambitious of the English counties, and notices the hedges 
thick and impenetrable, and covered over with wild roses and 
honeysuckle—the trees in rows, telling off one ancient plot from 
another—lanes that shoot off at every angle from the main path, 
and followed exactly the same direction long before Shakspeare 
was born—the cottage-gardens bright with tall straggling plants 
in blossom—the hay in the meadows—the deer, the cattle, and 
the sheep in the parks and lawns—he knows exactly what England 
looked like at its merriest, in the days when it was first called 
merry. And no one who looks on such a landscape can fail to 
be struck with a certain congruity between it and a large 
portion of the English character—a character not sublime, but 
rich, joyous, and confident. It is a very curious process to ask 
ourselves what are the qualities we consider peculiarly English. 
The notion of an Englishman, apart from century, or rank, 
or age, includes among its more obeiows characteristics a liking 
for the open air, hard exercise, beer and solid meat, a kind of 
genial, broad-bottomed mirth, a tendency to accept existing facts, 
a love of personal independence, and an honourable desire to 
make a good thing out of the present life. Wemight add many 
other qualities, but they run into the same groove. There is a 
whole that makes up the jolly Englishman, corresponding with 
the merry England in which he lives. There are, of course, few 
Englishmen in real life at all good specimens of the type, just as 
the bright, lovely days of the end of June are soon over. But 
this is the kind of character to which Englishmen cling as most 
representative of themselves. They may think that personally 
they improve on the type, but they Sot be very sorry if it were 
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notthere. This is the image they have set up before thomselves 
of all English excellence that can be seen on the surface. 

In the classes where a liberty of choice exists, and at the time 
of life when the most entire freedom is possible, this midsummer 
side of English character is that which fascinates and animates 
the great majority of men. The rich and the young follow the 
model which is set them by the typical Englishman—the man of 
strong limbs, and ready laughter, and a lively remembrance of 
that “‘ poor creature small beer.” Even when the body refuses 
to assist in carrying out into reality the dream that floats before 
the mind, and weakness of muscle and stomach make sport and 
beer impossible, the standard of excellence remains the same, 
and the weak man rejoices as much as the strong in living in the 
country of John Bull. This feeling is kept alive by a persuasion 
that the peculiar combination of physical and mental qualities 
prized so highly has, as a matter of fact, been the principal cause 
of the success of England. She has tried its merits in a thousand 
fields, and they have scarcely ever failed her. It is this mixture 
of character that makes Englishmen hold their own every- 
where, sends them off to the end of the world, and inspires 
them with content while performing the most arduous, dull, and 
useless tasks. The Midsummer character also captivates the 
imagination by the union which it creates between men of diffe- 
rent ranks. The jolly squire is at ease with the jolly farmer, 
and the rich and the poor are brought together at a hundred 
seg by their common love of outdoor exercise. If it were not 
or this bond, there would be no bond between rich and poor, or 
searcely any discernible. The poor and the rich are more marked 
off into two nations in England than in any country under the 
sun. Religion has a very slight discernible effect in uniting them, 
nor is it easy to see how this could be otherwise. It makes them 
anxious to do their duty to each other, but it does not break 
down the wall of separation that exists between them. Nor have 
mutual services the effect, in general, of bringing them together 
and removing the veil of proud shyness that hides them from 
each other. But in the sports of the field, and even in the 
common task of cultivating the land, they are put on a footing 
which makes them remember that they have the same national 
character belonging to them. No wonder, therefore, that at a 
period when the world becomes more and more conscious of the 
processes by which it is carried on, and more inclined to analyse 
its own constituent elements, this broad, superficial, hap 
strength of Englishmen—this well-ordered abundance, this a 
ness in temporal goods and determination to enjoy them—which 
awaken feelings harmonizing so well with the scenery of an 
English June, should have been made the theme of endless praise, 
should be sung as the great glory of the land, and have been 
raised by writers of fiction to the level of heroic excellence. 

There is also what may be termed a Midsummer side of 
English literature. Most persons who have any habits of 
theological reading know the sensation with which they occa- 
sionally turn from disquisitions on subjects that take them on the 
high flight to things beyond the grave and beyond the knowledge 
of men, and change to the perusal of a certain class of books 
which bring men and this world vividly before them. The sen- 
sation is much more pleasant because more harmonious when there 
is nothing in the book to which they turn of a kind to jar on the 
feelings awakened by their preceding studies, and when human 
life and human interests are represented on their better side. It 
is then that the reader experiences a sort of subdued internal 
warmth—a sense of getting ack to something sheltered, safe, and 
yet gay and joyful—which is truly delightful while it lasts, although 
the delight may be a sign of the weakness of mortality. Leta 
reader, for instance, of Butler’s Analogy turn when he is tired 
to Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. He seems to have got out 
of a vast field of danger and strife into the prettiest, warmest 
little haven that he could wish for. The literature that, without 
being wrong, is thus delightful, because it is intensely human 
and connected with man as he is on earth—a mixed, queer 
creature, laughing and crying by turns—is one in which England 


‘is exceedingly rich, and the characteristics of_this literature 


exactly range with those of English scenery in its summer 

rime, and with those of the jovial side of English character. 

n spite of the many changes which England has gone through 
since the days of Shakspeare, the spirit in which he wrote, when he 
looked at man’s life from its cheerful aspect, has never disappeared 
from thiscountry. There belong toevery succeeding century many 
writers to whom we can turn to produce in us the same sense of 
rich, warm life, which heseemstohave drunk in from Warwickshire 
Junes, and to have poured through all his writings. The great 
Puritan movement, powerfully as it has affected English thought, 
and strongly as it is opposed to the appreciation of the grandeur 
and the 1 hed of man’s temporal existence, never broke the 
stream of feeling which runs in a channel too broad to be easil 
stopped towards a relish for all in the varied life of man that 1s 
analogous to the peculiar beauty of nature in England. The 
only considerable poet of Puritanism in latter days, although to 
the gloom of his creed was added a private melancholy and mad- 
ness, is the very person who more than any other has connected 
the notions of recreation with the ordinary aspect of English 
scenery at its best. Cowper was well aware of the time when 
this best look of English scenery is put on. A person, indeed, who 
has the misfortune to live on the banks of the Ouse has not 
much choice. It is only in summer that he can think that 
poplars are a “cool colonnade,” or can ramble with Catherinas 
an Marias to hear the nightingales. 


As we look on the loveliness of an English June, and remember 
how it has stirred the hearts of the greatest English poets, and how 
itis linked with the brighter character of Englishmen and the 
homely genial warmth of English literature, we are almost tempted 
todo more than justice to the qualities that seem to be most con- 
gruous to it. It is natural in moments of easy good humour, to 
overrate the value of a jovial, kindly, prosperous independence. 
The superficial English excellence does not satisfy the whole 
heart of an Englishman. We are not now speaking of the 
virtues or feelings which belong to the kingdom of Heaven ; but, 
looking only to the standard of human and national excellence, 
it does not satisfy us that we should merely have the mirth, 
the memory for small beer, and the courage of Prince Hal 
—just as the scenery of June, if it is thoroughly to please, 
must possess for us some other quality than it can Suse merely 
as a phase of external nature. It is worth noticing that the 
compliments which Shakspeare finds to meet the shortcoming 
of the Midsummer character and the Midsummer scenery are 
exactly the same. If we read his description of England, 
ceqeey the verses spoken by Gaunt, we see that it is not 
only a certain amount of external beauty that impressed itself 
on his mind, but also the presence of the evident traces of law 
and of a great settled polity. Through the love of scenery in 
Shakspeare, as in many other English poets, there shines a 
sense of the greatness of the deeds and the majesty of the 
principles which the existence of a landscape, secure, cultivated, 
and peaceful, implies. And, in the same way, the salt of English 
character is always painted as lying, not in the men of great 
joviality, and great courage, and kindly sympathies, but in the 
men who feel and help to increase the greatness of England— 
who are capable of great deeds, of enduring great trials, and of 
comprehending great principles. In the person of Henry V. 
Shakspeare has embodied what he seems to have considered the 
excellences of English character. The Prince is the boon com- 
panion of Poins and Falstaff, and the victor of Hotspur; but he 
is also capable, when King, of upholding, by his greatness of 
mind and constancy of purpose, the sinking courage of an army. 
It is only fair to remember that the summer geniality of English 
character has something tougher and nobler behind it. 


THE TIMES AND THE WAR. 


bye Saturday Review has often been reproached with having 
no definite policy, and being attached to no ger party. 
How far this reproach is true is a question which need not at 
resent be discussed. Whether, if it were true, the charge would 
e of any sort of importance, is a matter upon which the tone 
adopted by the Times in reference to the warin Italy may throw 
considerable light. It seems, and always has seemed to us, a 
matter of very high importance that there should be at least one 
organ through which intelligent men might express their inde- 
pendent —— upon public affairs, without being obliged to 
promote the views of this or that particular clique of members 
of Parliament. Hardly any spectacle can be more morti- 


fying than that of a newspaper which, in deference to the pre- 


judices of a Minister, acts an ungenerous part towards those 
whose cause on every other ground it should treat, if not with 
favour, at least with respect and generosity. We need not repeat 
on the present occasion what we have so often said of Lord Pal- 
merston’s subserviency to France; but the way in which that 
feeling on his part is reflected in the columns of the Times as 
soon as he returns to power, is to us very offensive. In an 
article which appeared about a week ago, the Austrians were 
plainly told that English views of the war depended entirely on 
the success of the combatanis, and that, as they had been beaten, 
they had better submit and give no more trouble. Louis 
Napoleon was so very strong that it was no use to try to 
resist him; and it was due to Europe and themselves to leave 
Lombardy quistly, and make peace on any terms which the 
Emperor might choose to grant. So long as Lord Palmerston’s 
policy could be advanced, the degradation of an ancient and 
powerful nation, and the risk of intoxicating with success the 
vainest and most insolent of all European Powers, appeared 
mere dust in the balance to the principal exponent of the views 
and policy of Englishmen. 

In the early part of the present week, a similar article appeared 
ona somewhat different topic. It was conceived in a tone of 


flattery towards the French, mixed with indiscriminate deprecia- 


tion of the English army, which was very common during the 
Crimean war, and which, by bringing the military power of 
England into unmerited contempt on the Continent, powerfully 
contributed to diminish the guarantees by which the maintenance 
of European peace was secured, and so to bring about the state 
of affairs which at present creates such serious embarrassments. 
The new Secretary for War was told to go to the French, to con- 
sider their ways and be wise; and, in order to point this moral, 
the article was ingeniously contrived to strike at Austria on the 
one hand and at England on the other. The English could not 
march, the Austrians could not fight. The French could do both. 
The famous seven miles from Balaklava to the trenches had 
proved too much for all our resources. The French, without 
any accident or reverse, had marched an army for hundreds of 
miles through Piedmont and Lombardy. The English drill and 
discipline is modelled on that of the Germans. The French 
depend on élan, and do not care for dressing their ranks. 
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The Austrians are as brave as the French, and more robust, but 
this ¢lan is too much for them. Let us take warning in time; 
let us throw overboard the traditions of the English army and 
imitate our French neighbours, who otherwise—such is the 
obvious inference—may soon become our conquerors. 

We do not hesitate to say that such language as this is not 
only very unjust to the English army, but most ungenerous 
towards the Austrians, and especially and cruelly ungenerous at a 
time when the French are triumphant and the Austrians de- 
pressed. It is most unjust to our own army, for it implies an in- 
discriminate censure on all its qualities, except those which are 
shown in actual fighting; and it gives a pretty broad hint that, 
even in these, our troops have a great deal to learn from the 
French in respect to the mysterious gift of élan, which 
oe to be so largely developed by baggy trousers and loose 
order. It is hardly necessary to vindicate the reputation of the 
English army for every form of courage which mortal 
man can possess. The quality denoted by the word élan— 
which those who condescend to repeat French boastings are com- 
aay to translate by the slang phrase ‘“‘ dash” —could hardly have 

en displayed more strikingly by any cavalry than by those 
who charged at Balaklava, ae any infantry than by those who 
stormed Delhi and the Secunderbagh, and drove the Russians 
from the heights of the Alma without the assistance of a friendly 
fleet employed in shelling them. Apart, however, from this, 
what conceivable ground is there for the assertion that an English 
army broke down in a march of seven miles, whilst the French 
accomplished several hundred without an effort and without an 
accident? In the first place, it is not true that the English army 
broke down in marching seven miles in the Crimea. They landed 
at Eupatoria, and they marched from thence to the south side of 
Sebastopol, which is much nearer seventy miles than seven, nor 
did they incur any particular loss or inconvenience in doing so. 
What is true is this—that whilst an army far too small for the 
duties which it was called upon to perform was encamped 
seven miles from the port at which its supplies were landed, 
the interval between the two being a space entirely destitute of 
anything like a road, great difficulty was found in supplying the 
camp, and great sufferings were entailed on the men by the want 
of supplies. Of course there was mismanagement in the matter. 
No one denies or wishes to deny it; but the difficulty lay, not in 
marching an army over seven miles of ground, but in conveying all 
the stores (including heavy artillery) required for a siege like that 
of Sebastopol, over seven miles of open heath with no roads on it 
which were not quagmires. What is it, on the other hand, that 
the French have performed on the present occasion? They have 
marched a large army for a considerable distance, in a friendly 
country, along the best roads, and through the most fertile dis- 
tricts in the world, having at their disposal a large fleet, anda 
whole system of railroads. We do not doubt they have done it 
very well; but it is the regular routine operation which the 
establishment of an immense army might naturally be expected 
to perform if it were in decent working order. If an English 
army had broken down in the attempt to march from Dover to 
Birmingham, the parallel would be a fair one ; but as itis, it is much 
as if a man who had walked in ten days from Bristol to London 
were to taunt another who had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
ascend Mont Blanc with having failed to walk seven miles whilst 
he had walked too, Whoever thinks that English armies cannot 
march should study the Indian campaigns. How did Lord 
Clyde get to Lucknow, and pacify Oude? It was certainly not 
by favour of either roads or railways. 

We should, however, be glad to know what evidence wehave that 
the French march has been such a miracle of good management. 
The Emperor telegraphs, says the Times, that his army, both in 
morale and physique, is in a perfectly satisfactory state. The Zimes 
has lately shown a degree of credulity inrelation to the Emperor's 
declarations which to us is perfectly unintelligible. Will 
any living man undertake to show that any assignable relation 
whatever exists between his words and the truth? The Napo- 
leonian Ideas were certainly not the archetypes of which all truth 
was but an expression. ‘To “lie like a bulletin ” is a proverb in- 
vented by, or rather forced upon, the last generation, and it has 
not lost its cogency in our own. ‘The very same authority 
which assured us that the French army was in a perfect state, 
told us that they lost only 2000 men at Magenta, and that 
15,000 Austrians were left on the field, besides 7ooo prisoners. 

e do not mean to insinuate that the French commissariat 
has been mismanaged. We only deny that as yet it has done 
wonders. Indeed it has had no opportunity of doing them. It 
is an elaborate machine constructed with enormous labour and 
at enormous expense, performing its regular duties in a field emi- 
nently favourable for their due discharge. Since, however, allusions 
have been made to the Crimea, we cannot altogether forget that 
in the last year of the Crimean war the French army was al- 
most entirely destroyed by scurvy and typhus fever, arising from 
insufficient supplies. If we wish to compare fairly the English 
and the French commissariat, the Indian mutiny should be com- 
red with the Italian campaign, and the winter of 1854-5 in the 

imea with the winter of 1855-6. 

It is of great importance to observe, both with respect to the 
management of the French troops and also with respect to their 
élan, that the evidence of newspaper correspondents on these sub- 
jects is unsatisfactory in the extreme. A visitor is always a favour- 
able critic—as the Zimes correspondent at the Austrian head- 


quarters sufficiently proves. When a man is hospitably received, 
when his presence is entirely a matter of favour, and when he is 
in the midst of a noisy, —s and probably very novel scene, 
it is absurd to suppose that he will be a perfectly impartial 
critic. How can such a witness tell what is unavoidable and 
what avoidable hardship, what is real excellence, and what is 
merely the routine performance of familiar duties? Nothing can 
be more probable than that the correspondent of the Zimes should 
write a flourishing account of the very transactions, civil or mili- 
tary, for which the parties concerned are being merciless! 
snubbed by their official superiors. This remark applies wi 
especial force to the evidence on which we are called upon to 
admire the French for their élan. When we read of the Turcos, 
who “ bounded like tigers on their prey,” and the Zouaves, who 
“burst through the cloud of smoke with levelled bayonets,” we 
are always haunted by the vision of an English journalist in search 
of the picturesque, collecting the gossip of a set of soldiers 
who fight their battles the second time with even more intre- 
pidity than the first. No one, of course, doubts that the French 
soldiers are very brave, but that is no reason at all for taking 
them at their own price. In real life, courage and swagger 
o together as often as other virtues are accompanied 
y other forms of vanity; and the French, who are certainly 
amongst the bravest soldiers in the world, are beyond all com- 
parison the greatest boasters. So far, certainly, the Allies have 
got the better of the Austrians; but whether the é/an of the 
French has had much to do with the result is altogether another 
question. It appears to us that the talents of the commanders 
have as yet done far more to decide the matter than the 
qualities of the soldiers. It is the rarest thing in the world for 
a battle to be decided by mere courage; and if we look at the 
reat battles of the last war, we shall find that, except in cases 
ie Marengo, in which the Austrians were outgeneralled, the 
were not defeated in that complete and decisive manner in whic 
they would have been defeated if they had been greatly inferior 
to their antagonists in military qualities. At Aspern, the French 
were within a very little of a decisive defeat. At Wagram they 
won a victory which might have terminated the other way if the 
Archduke Charles had shown greater energy. However this 
may be, it is not an English practice to try to discourage the 
weaker party, or to grovel before the stronger, repeating his pet 
boasts, and flattering his vanity, even at the expense of our own 


my. 

itd may well be that our army stands in need of deep and 
searching reforms. If it does, they should be made at once, and 
in the most thorough manner, but let us acknowledge its merits 
warmly and generously, and do not let us assume that in a 
— where no complaints are allowed no defects are to be 
ound. 


FIAT EXPERIMENTUM IN CORPORE VILI. 


* A GRAIN of experience is worth a pound of theory” is a 
very popular and perfectly undisputed proverb ; and it is 
odd, therefore, that politics should be the only science in which 
men scarcely ever proceed by way of experiment. A man who 
should propose to cook an omelette on “great principles,” or 
apply ‘sound doctrines” to the cut of a coat, would be deemed 
worthy of one of Dr. Conolly’s dangerous invitations. But 
when we are dealing with the construction of the systems on 
which the happiness of millions now living and of generations yet 
unborn of their successors is to depend, we think it quite beneath 
us to have recourse to the vulgar expedients of tasting and trying 
on. How many thorny controversies we might settle if we 
would only sacrifice one or two “vile bodies” for the purpose! 
If we could present Mr. Bright with an estate in Tipperary, 
with instructions to hold it on strict peace principles, and care- 
fully withdrawing the police, we might arrive, when he came 
back, at a satisfactory agreement on the subject of disarmament. 
If universal suffrage and vote by ballot were established in St. 
Pancras, with permission to the voters to deal as they liked with 
the parish debt, we might come to a decision on the question of 
the compatibility of democracy with public faith. These are con- 
siderations which make us ne regard the metropolitan 
boroughs as an unmitigated evil. They serve a very useful pur- 
pose in the Constitution—they are the “‘shadows cast before by 
the coming events” of lowered suffrage and enlarged consti- 
tuencies. If any one wishes to know what is likely to be our 
fate if Mr. Bright succeeds in vestrifying the House of Commons, 
let him look at the present perplexities of the borough of 
Marylebone. 
arylebone is one of the most reputable of its disreputable 
class. It has a large respectable Le peat and if the parish 
of St. Pancras had not been ingeniously tacked on to it by Lord 
John Russell, it would possibly have a respectable majority. 
The election of Mr. Edwin James has produced a slight re- 
action. It is felt that, if things go on much longer at the 
present pace, Norton-street will Swe all the electoral pri- 
vileges of the borough in its hands; and the more impartial 
portion of the constituency are willing to admit that though 
the public-house and casino interest is strong, yet it 
ought to be content with its present faithful representation. 
Accordingly, the constituency resolved to be fastidious. With a 
grand effort they leaped at one bound from the level of the dis- 
tinguished Queen’s Counsel to the moral elevation of Mr. Bernal 
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Osborne. It might be said that this was not an absolute aban- 
donnient of the “ pet of the publican” system of selection. No 
doubi it was a compromise. Probably the men of Marylebone 
thought that Mr. Bernal Osborne constituted a point at which 
intellect and beer might kiss each other. It might still be ob- 
jected that the selection savoured of joviality ; but, at all events, 
it was a rise from the beer and ’baccy to the comic song. But 
Mr. Bernal Osborne refused to bend himself to the vestry 
yoke. Their success was no greater with Mr. Raikes Currie. 
And at last they have been obliged to put up with two rene- 
gade followers of Sir Robert Peel, who open their throats 
wide, like the elephant at the Zoological Gardens, prepared 
| oes mad anything that any elector may be good enough to 
w in. 


Now, Marylebone is a model instance of one of Mr. Bright's 
boroughs. The rate of house-rent is so high as to bring the 
franchise within reach of much about the class who, under his 
Bill, would predominate in all ordinary constituencies. But 
Marylebone is precisely in the condition to which an unrestricted 
suffrage has brought America. There is something so filthy in 
the humiliation that a Marylebone candidate has to undergo that 
none but mere political adventurers will stand. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne is not generally supposed to be squeamish, and, amon 
many sins that have been laid to his charge, no one has venture 
to include undue fastidiousness. But he recoils from the dirty 
work which the electors call ‘attending to their interests.” 
Mr. Raikes Currie is a man of very extreme opinions, and if mere 
political sympathy could recommend a candidate, Marylebone 
should be a safe seat for him. But he wholly declines a candi- 
dature which demands, in addition, a sympathy of taste and 
morals to which he will not stoop. And what is true of 
the candidates is also true of the voters. Out of the 21,000 who 
form the register only 10,000 recorded their votes in the animated 
contest which resulted in sending Mr. Edwin James to the House 
of Commons. The refined and educated population, who give to 
Marylebone the wealth of which its demagogues boast, who are 
the fountains of all its outward show of luxury and prosperity, 
hold themselves as much aloof from the filthy turmoil of borough 
polities as if they lived in New Orleans or New York. The 
publicans and their customers have fairly driven out the inhabi- 
tants of the stately streets and squares, extending from Portland- 
~ to Westbournia, who are as destitute of political rights as 

ews in modern Rome or plebeians under the early Consuls. 
Wealth, intellect, distinction, are all lost and buried in the 
mass of 1o/. householders. The pewter-pot alone remains 
supreme. This is the species of constituency which Mr. Bright 
wishes to extend. 

By way of contrast, let us look at a specimen of the constitu- 
encies which Mr. Bright wishestodestroy. Some twenty milesnorth 
of Marylebone lies the little borough of Hertford. It is no- 
body’s pocket borough, for it has been the scene of repeated 
contests of great spirit and varying fortune; nor has its purity, 
in recent times at least, been impeached. But its crime is that 
it is small, and therefore it has figured prominently in every 
schedule. Forgetting fora moment the arithmetical theory of 
government, let us look at the practical results. A Marylebone 
elector will learn to his surprise that the two representatives are 
men of neither of whom would it be a disgrace to an honourable 
man to be known to be the friend. But we may even go a little 
further. Sir Minto Farquhar, the Conservative member, is a 
country gentleman of high character, and a useful working man 
in the House of Commons. Mr. William Cowper, the Liberal 
member, is something more. He has held office under two 
Administrations, and enjoys great consideration among all persons 
who are concerned in undertakings of a religious or philan- 
thropic character. But the word “representation” means 
something different in Hertford from what it does in Maryle- 
bone. ‘Their politics being ascertained, Hertford imposes no 
further pledges on its members. But the large constituency—the 
pattern of that purity which, according to Mr. Bright, large con- 
stituencies are to restore—forces its candidate to pledge himself 
to restrict the powers of the Poor-law Board; in other words, to 
promise immunity for the misdeeds of the St. Pancras guardians, 
of whose treatment of the poor both police reports and Poor-law 
reports have made revelations which few of our readers can have 
forgotten. It is said that small constituencies job. Most jobs at 
worst only disappoint a better claimant, and infinitesimally ob- 
struct the public service ; but this colossal job, if carried out at 
all, would be carried out at the cost of unspeakable misery and 
suffering to hundreds of the poor. We have not selected Hert- 
ford as a model borough. It is no better than a fair average; and 
the mere mention of the name of Finsbury is enough to prove 
that, if Hertford is not the best, neither is Marylebone the worst. 
But a comparison of the two may make theorists pause, who are 
inclined to help Mr. Bright in turning the constituencies of 
England into a series of Marylebones. 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE. 


| 5 gpctate is the editor of a country newspaper who has a firm 
conviction that there is a difference between Whig and 
‘Tory ; and happy also are the circle of constant readers who 
share that conviction with him. A country newspaper cannot 
well exist, and still less flourish, unless party feeling be pretty 


active in the district where it circulates; and although people 
will go on quarrelling for some time after all real difference 
between them has disappeared, still, in the absence of fresh 
excitement, there is a dangerous tendency towards unanimity, 
and consequent stagnation, in the provincial mind. 


In the division which overthrew Lord Derby’s Government, 
Mr. W. S. Lindsay gave a vote which in all probability would 
have forfeited his seat if a dissolution had been senile after, 
instead of before, he adopted this strange method of testifying 
his love of Liberalism. Of course, he undertakes to show that he 
had the very best of reasons for the vote he gave, and jt must 
be owned that his explanation a certain plausibility. 
Still it is lucky for Mr. Lindsay that a little time must pass 
before he can be again called upon to appear as a candidate at 
Sunderland. His arguments perhaps need mature con- 
sideration before the minds of the electors can be fully 
prepared to grasp them. Indeed he is a bold man who, 
either before or after a dissolution, ventures to propound, within 
the hearing of an ordinary constituency, the novel doctrine 
“that there is not much difference between a Tory and a Whig.” 
We cannot wonder that the Northern Daily Express, reflecting 
the sentiments of Sunderland, should vigorously denounce this 
flagrant porns obliteration of ancient landmarks, and un- 
dermining of the authority and circulation of country newspapers. 
It must however be confessed—strange as the avowal may appear 
at Sunderland—that people of an inquisitive turn of mind have 
asked themselves and others what is the difference between a 
Tory and a Whig, and have felt considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing any answer that would content them. It may be that Mr. 
Lindsay is troubled with such perplexities ; but if he desires to 
sit for Sunderland he should not ventilate them in letters to 
Continental friends which are certain to be published in the 
newspapers. Mr. Lindsay, however, has not only said that Tory 
and Whig are the same thing, but he has also delivered speeches 
from which it has been found possible to conclude that, if there 
be a difference, he rather prefers the Tories. According to Mr. 
Wight—who sends to Mr. Lindsay a copy of the Northern 
Daily Express, “ in which he will perceive a leader devoted to 
some animadversions on his recent political conduct,” and who 
follows on the same side with a letter which has been published 
in the London newspapers—the late speeches of Mr. Lindsay 
“imply, to say the least, a settled conviction that Conservatism 
is better than Liberalism.” We do not know whether Mr. 
Wight is himself the author of the leader which Mr. Lindsay is 
expected to “perceive.” If he be, we can congratulate the 
Northern Counties on the | poner of such an able editor. If 
this is Mr. Wight’s way of saying his least, what must be the 
force of his full-toned thunderings from the august throne of 
journalism? He proceeds to tell Mr. Lindsay that previously to 

is election ‘‘such a statement might have been made by him 
with less danger”—meaning, of course, danger to Sunderland and 
to the empire of which it is an important part. The danger to 
Mr. Lindsay’s own political | emg if he had embodied the 
heretical sentiment in his address and had frequently repeated 
it during his canvass, appears likely to have been far greater. 
Occurring when they did, the only effect of Mr. Lindsay's speech 
and vote Late been to diminish very slightly the majority against 
Lord Derby, and to draw down upon himself a dignified rebuke 
from Mr. Wight, which we cannot forbear quoting. He tells 
Mr. Lindsay that his statement that Conservatism is better than 
Liberalism, made when it was, “is to me utterly inconceivable’ — 
meaning probably to express that he was very much astonished 
atit; and he p s thus :—“ For if we believe in a man holding 
established and settled convictions, based upon principle, then, 
I think, to whatever party he may belong, he must prefer acting 
with it rather than supporting one holding opinions diametrically 
the opposite of his own.” Now we beg that these words may be 
attentively considered by our readers, as they are a pregnant text 
upon which a sermon might be preached to the edification of their 

olitical faith. One can see that at Sunderland there is no haltin 

etween two opinions. The difference between tweedledum mm | 
tweedledee, however it may have been obscured by the speciosities 
of Coalition Cabinets, is clearly perceived, and rigidly insisted upon, 
by the uncompromising politicians of the North. In remote 
boroughs they not only possess convictions of a strength that may 
put the metropolis to shame, but they believe in a man who holdsa 
conviction which is based upon a principle—or, at least, one who 
claims to be their spokesman supposes them to be capable of 
exhibiting such a wonderful amount of faith. They have, so to 
speak, not only convictions, but convictions raised to the third 
power. Mr. Lindsay was understood to hold convictions which 
were based on principles, and they believed in Mr. Lindsay. 
Alas, that one so honoured and so trusted should be capable of 
writing, even to a Continental friend, that tweedledum and 
tweedledee are essentially the same thing! It is very well for 
statesmen who have to form Ministries to represent that every 
Conservative is in truth a Liberal, and every Liberal a Conser- 
vative, but that is not the sort of talk that will go down ina 
northern borough. Surely it will not be pretended that every 
Blue is a Yellow, and every Yellow is a Blue; and if the 
Coalition-mongers cannot venture to assert this, they had better 
not attempt to reconcile what is known to be an incurable 
hostility. Colonel Dickson, who is one of the candidates for 
Marylebone, was once, as he tells us, a Conservative of the Liberal 


school. But now that he aspires to represent a great constituency, 
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he abandons all such temporizing expedients, and goes in reso- 
lutely for the Ballot. 

Contemplating the political world from remote Sunderland, 
Mr. Wight appears to have put his faith in Mr. Lindsay, as one 
who held convictions which were based on principles which be- 
longed to a party with which Mr. Lindsay would necessarily 
always act. ‘hed ing from the same distant eminence, Mr. 
Wight also supposed himself to see another party holding con- 
victions based on principles exactly opposite to those of Mr. 
Lindsay, which party would be in perpetual conflict with 
him and with all other Liberals. For the ease of journalists 
it were greatly to be desired that this had been a vision 
of the truth. But Mr. Lindsay—who has battled with the sea 
which Mr. Wight looks down on from his serene height—speaks 
from his experience, and says, that there may be conflicts of 
party which involve no difference of principle, and that such was 
the character of the debate in which he delivered himself of the 
speech and vote which have so much surprised his simple con- 
stituents in the far North. He bids Mr. Wight and the other 
malcontents believe that, although he has hitherto done 
exactly what would have been done by Mr. Hudson, who 
was turned out to make room for him, yet his Conser- 
vative vote was given in a Liberal sense, and that in future 
he intends to display Liberalism which shall be palpable to 
the vulgar understanding. We should certainly recommend 
Mr. Lindsay not to tamper any further with the landmarks 
of the British Constitution. Mr. Wight tells him that 
his aberrations from the path of political orthodoxy “have 
done much to shake the confidence of his friends in regarding 
him as one of the Liberal members of the present Parliament.” 
Now, we are not among Mr. Lindsay’s friends, but we will take 
upon ourselves to say that if he continues to labour under an 
inability to distinguish between Whigs and Tories, our confi- 
dence in regarding him as one of the Liberal members of the 
next Parliament will be shaken to a very jamentable extent. 
Even the University of Oxford, which is much more tolerant of 
intellectual subtleties than the Borough of Sunderland, has hardly 
reconciled itself to the compound called Liberal-Conservatism. 
Mr. Lindsay is a bold man to undertake to persuade the ten- 
pound householders whom he represents that there is no diffe- 
rence between Whig and Tory, and further, that a Tory 
makes the best Whig. He says in effect that Cesar and Pompey 
are* very much alike, particularly Pompey; but the statement 
will scarcely be repeated at any time of less secure confidence. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


E have never ceased insisting, both with the public and with 

necessity of shaping architecture into 
what, in University language, may be termed a “ faculty.” We 
do not mean that we ever dreamt of investing its professors with 
exclusive guild privileges, or of subjecting them to the control of 
any external and bureaucratic organization. But we have seen 
our way, little by little, bit by bit, as things are done in England, 
to the establishment or consolidation of various institutions, all 
of them tending to the advancement of architecture, both as an 
art and as respects the standing of the architects themselves as 
members of an honourable and remunerative profession. Thus, 
very early in our career, we argued in favour of the possi- 
bility of some scheme which should involve a diploma as the 
test of educational proficiency. We have repeatedly and 
strongly advocated the desirableness of competitions for public 
buildings—not, of course, as a perpetual rule, to be enforced with 
Chinese uniformity, but as an excellent practice to be used with a 
frequent discretion. We have unflinchingly backed the Architec- 
tural Museum, believing it to be an earnest endeavour to create 
a free school of architectural art. We have been eager, not to 
say vehement, in our denunciation of the condition into which 
exhibitions of architecture in this country had fallen; and we 
hailed accordingly the erection in Conduit-street of that gallery 
which gave to the “ Architectural Exhibition” an independent 
status. 

We are accordingly in a position to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, Have or have not these exertions been successful? We 
may also venture to reply that, in the long run, they will prove 
to teen been as complete a success as any man not an enthusiast 
could have anticipated. For the present, matters are in a state 
of transition. Competitions abound, but their results are not 
satisfactory, and their patent failure must arise either from the 
inferior quality of the designs presented or from the unsatis- 
factory nature of the adjudication. Exhibitions are increased, 
yet the results seem multa sed non multum. Such periods of 
comparative dulness are symptomatic of conservative revolu- 
tion; and we are not therefore so much disposed to quarrel 
with the aspects of the Architectural section of the Royal 
Academy, feeble as it is this year, or of the Conduit-street 
Gallery, as we might have been had we merely judged by 
the banquet actually set before us, although truth may compel 
us to confess that the viands are, generally speaking, somewhat 
stale and jejune. In fact, the festival is far too lavishly set out 
with the funeral baked meats of inferior competitions. Nothing, 
of course, could be more natural than that the débris of local 
competitive tenders should find a resting-place in the metro- 
politan exhibitions. But to make this usting up attractive, 


several conditions had to be fulfilled, The original programme 


of the competition should be such as to have attracted good 
competitors; the composition of the tribunal should one 
afforded reasonable hope of a good award; there ought in no 
case to be a superior authority to tamper with that award; 
and for the exhibition itself there should be secured the 
flower of the combatants—those designs between which the 
decision had absolutely lain. This last consideration is very 
important, for without some such arrangement, competitions 
are rigged, and exhibitions are choked with daubs hastil 
got up to be shown in galleries and hung up in offices, wi 
the fallacious epigraph, ‘submitted in competition for,” &c. 
We cannot say that, viewed as a whole, the scraps of competition 
contained in the two exhibitions of this year carry out our require- 
ments. Indeed, it is not too much to say that they violate 
all of them, and thus inflict a heavy blow upon the cause of 
architectural competition. The Royal Academy Exhibition 
contains two of the designs for a competitive Roman Catholic 
church at Cork, which on become notorious by the flagrant 
violation of the award on the part of the practical pro- 
moters of the work. In Conduit-street, the absurd scramble 
(we can hardly give it a better name) for Mr. Spurgeon’s 
tabernacle finds too many representatives; while the perfidy of 
the Edinburgh Town Council is embodied in sundry of the 
designs sent in for that preaching hall in sham Gothic which their 
high mightinesses desired to run up cheap—thus to 
their own pecuniary advantage, the obligation imposed upon them 
of rebuilding, in facsimile, Trinity Collegiate Church, demolished 
for railway purposes. We have already had occasion to expa- 
tiate on the scandal, both in its legal and its artistic aspects, 
and we need only now record our great satisfaction that the 
Court of Session intervened in the cause of good faith and national 
art. In the meanwhile, the competition (to judge by the speci- 
mens shown) seems to have proved itself worthy of its disgraceful 
origin, in the poverty and grotesqueness of the designs to which it 
gave birth. Full many a square yard on the same screen is devoted 
to the Ellesmere memorial, which took the shape of a prospect 
tower, of which the style, as shown in various specimens, seems 
to have varied between crude reminiscences of an Italian-Gothic 
campanile and lean editions of baronial keeps, such as they might 
have looked if viewed in the long direction of a gigantic spoon. 
Laudable as this competition may have been in its adoption of 
the national type of architecture in preference to the hackneyed 
repetition of a Doric or Corinthian column, it fails egregiously, 
inasmuch as the candidates generally mistook uncouthness for 
originality. Hard by it, some of the designs for erecting the 
Chelsea Vestry Hall are shown in a variety of styles which must 
have been eminently confusing to the great parochial mind, 
unless it had previously aud fully fortified itself for a strenuous 
adoption of humdrum forms and well-worn precedents. 

Outside of these fragments of competitions, what do the two 
exhibitions contain? ‘The largest contributions, according to 
square measurement, made to the Architectural Exhibition, con- 
sist of one structure which we trust never will be built, and another 
which we believe never can be. The first of these is Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s flatulent scheme of Public Offices, evolved out of the 
existing Treasury block by the impudence of common-place and 
the temerity of official standing. We had already formed our 
opinion of this plan from the shreds and patches confided to the 
public. But the ensemble, we fairly own, exceeded our fondest 
anticipations. Unable ourselves to fathom the profound depth 
of its flatness, we leave the task to Lord Palmerston when he 
next gets upon his legs to magnify the Italian portion of the late 
competition, and finds himself instead drifting into a panegyric 
on the original sinlessness of the uncompetitive Pennethorne. 
The building which never will be built is Mr. Owen Jones’ Crystal 
Palace the Second, on Muswell-hill—rather shorter, rather 
broader than the Paxtonian prototype, and garnished with some 
cupolas in glass. The drawings are pretty, though the colours, 
to be sure, are laid on rather thick. The value of the design 
will, of course, vary in proportion to the faith of the spectator 
in its practicability. 

Into the remaining chaos of buildings to be built, buildings 
which have been built, and buildings which are being proposed 
to be built, we dare not drag our readers. Country houses in 
Gothic and in Elizabethan there are many—shop-fronts in Italian 
several—cemetery chapels of the normal average not a few. 
New-restored churches abound, the best being by Mr. Goldie, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Withers, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Street—who is, 
as usual, picturesque and original alike in village fanes and in 
one which is about to be raised in Westminster. One little litho- 
graph of a new church by Mr. Scott can hardly be reckoned as an 
item. But, conspicuous above his brethren, and disdaining any 
less graphic process than a model, the architectural senator Mr. 
Tite enriches the world with his great ideal of a village church—a 
broad and straddling body, with a heavy tower to the west, and 
in the centre of the cross an octagonal dome flanked by 
four low towers we into the angles. This portentous 
specimen of bastard Italian is, according to the catalogue 
(A. E. 399), actually in the course of being built at Gerard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Mr. Tite’s enthusiastic preference for classical 
architecture, which trickles over in Parliament and rises to boiling- 

oint at the Institute of Architects, has long made itself notorious. 
t is, therefore, something to have potas in all its loveliness 
what he would substitute for those barbarous piles—the village 
churches of our land, The result, we confess, transcends our 
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most sanguine dreams. We might have expected it to be com- 

plex and - bold, expensive and yet ineffective; but to have 

realized all these charactcristics in so eminent a degree in one 

= required the talent and the perseverance of a master 
nd. 

Messrs. Prichard and Seddon’s college at Brecon, and their 
design for the recasting of Eatington Park—both manipulated 
with a free Gothic touch (R.A. 1050 and tro9)—deserve more than 
a passing glance, In the former case, the buildings had to be 
worked up to the existing chapel, and in the latter, the existing 
pile had to be preserved in an altered shape. In both, the 
architects have understood the requirements. Mr. Jones's tele- 
— office in Threadneedle-street (R.A. 1131), though quite 

evoid of high architectural merit, is yet noticeable as a 
——— of the grandiose style in which we are glad to see that 
the City is being rebuilt. The style is Renaissance, with an 
apparent roof, bearing a too dumpy louvre. Mr. Slater, in a 
perspective in which the trickeries of colour are avoided, gives 
the richly restored choir of Sherborne Minster, which he has 
very ably completed upon the motif bequeathed in that church 
by Carpenter (R.A. 1091); while Mr. Smirke, as if to reconcile 
the Gothic and Italian schools, proposes—not without ingenuity, 
but with no very apparent advantage—to rear and to arrange a 
Yorkshire chusdh after the model of an early Basilica (1060). 


The remedy for the deficiencies found in our architectural ex- 
bitions is of course obvious enough in theory, but we fear con- 
siderable time will elapse before it will be practically applied. Such 
an exhibition is as much sui generis as one of sculpture; and it 
would be as ridiculous to insist upon the busts and statues being 
framed and glazed as it is to reduce the exhibition of architec- 
tural designs to the condition of a gaudy show of inferior water- 
colour pictures. In paintings and in statues, the object which is 
exhibited is the actual work of art. In one of architecture, 
all that can be displayed is the symbol of the thing itself. 
This symbol, to be complete, requires much more than the mere 
perspective sketch—the plan, the elevation, the section ought all 
to be forthcoming. But plan, elevation, and section are weari- 
some and unintelligible to the million, on whose payments the 
exhibitions rely for their support, and they aceesiinghy for the 
most part make themselves conspicuous by their absence. We 
trusted for a new state of things as soon as the Architectural Ex- 
hibition had fairly installed itself in its own premises, and we 
are therefore disappointed both at the quality of the designs 
shown and at the method adopted for their display. We are 
unwilling to despond when we see so many signs of energy, 
however abnormal in their manipulations. The claims of 
truth, however, render it impossible for us to take leave of 
the architectural shows of 1859 with the simulated expression of 
satisfaction. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Wwe wonder if, among the thousands who during the past 
week have, either as audience or performers, assisted at 
the so-called Handel Commemoration Festival, there were many 
who were really possessed with the idea that they were, by their 
presence, in any way paying respect to the memory of the great 
composer. Weshould expectnot. If there were such, they were, 
we conceive, much mistaken. ‘The fact is, that with all our admi- 
ration for the results of the Festival—for the energy, liberality,and 
admirable organization which have characterized all the arrange- 
ments in connexion with it—we cannot be brought to regard it in 
principle, at least 8o far as the Crystal Palace sme pe is 
concerned, as in any way differing from other attractions which 
they have set before the public, and with respect to some of 
which they have had recourse to a system of puffing quite un- 
worthy of so influential a company. The “ Christmas revels,” 
which made most people imagine that the Sydenham Palace was 
fast degenerating into a kind of monster Cremorne, were bad 
enough ‘These were followed by the tinsel mockery of the 
“Burns Commemoration,” of which we took occasion to speak 
our opinion in somewhat plain terms; but the worst of all 
was the attempt to trade upon the feelings of the public by the 
advertisc nent of a grand performance of military music in pre- 
tended remembrance of our countrymen who had fallen in India, 
and the attractions of which the Crystal Palace Company had the 
questionable taste to endeavour to enhance by making a parade 
of fixing it the day immediately following the solemn thanks- 

iving publicly celebrated in our churches throughout the country. 

he great and legitimate attractions which the recent per- 
formances of the masterpieces of Handel presented, make it 
all the more to be regretted that the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company should have thought it necessary to attempt 
to mix up with them the cant and claptrap of professing 
any higher aim than their own profit and the amusement of 
the public. We are not, however, prepared to deny that the 
successful carrying out of their enterprise has in many ways great 
significance. As an index of the extraordinary advance which we 
have made in appreciation and executive ate in music, and as 
a proof of the universal popularity which Handel’s music in par- 
ticular enjoys in England as compared with other countries, it 
has been doubtless valuable. These and the like are subjects 
upon which, if space allowed, it might be interesting to dilate ; 
but where we have so much to record in the way of actual occur- 
rence, we are compelled to confine ourselves to endeavouring to 


give such of our readers as were not present some account of 
the performance itself. 

After hearing the Messiah on Monday, we confess that 
our feelings were not those altogether of unmixed satisfaction ; 
for we could not help being conscious that in many respects 
the result was not altogether satisfactory in a musical point 
of view. Surpassingly grand as the effect of the music was in 
some particulars, there are yet many points in which it was so 
faulty as to lead us to inquire whether, with these drawbacks, the 
result was at all commensurate with the enormous machinery put 
in motion to produce it. The most important objection is, 
doubtless, the unsuitability of the building itself for the expression 
of any of the more delicate musical effects. Anything like 
instrumental colouring of a subtle character must necessarily be 
completely lost ; and, for this reason, any other music than that of 
Handel would have been quite out of place in so vast a concert- 
room. It was diflicult to believe, at least in the position which we 
oceupied, which certainly was rather distant from the orchestra, 
that the enormous body of three or four thousand performers 
should not have produced a more overpowering volume of tone. 
The effect of the size of the building in lessening sounds was 
curiously exemplitied when the organ, under cover of which the 
band were tuning their instruments, ceased playing. From 
the foree of the contrast, the hundreds of stringed instruments 
sounded like a faint tinkling, every now and then broken by the 
boom of some one or other of the enormous drums which Aon 
80 conspicuous a part in the performance. Another strange effect 
of the distance was the disagreement between the sight and the 
hearing, so that the stick seemed to descend upon the drum long 
before the note reached the ear; and for the same reason Mr. 
Costa and the orchestra were apparently at variance throughout 
the whole performance. From this it may be imagined that the 
solos must necessarily have been inefiective; and, indeed, so 
dwindled in tone did they reach us that we feel snre it would 
have been almost impossible for any one not already acquainted 
with the music—if we can suppose such a person—to have formed 
any adequate conception of the solo portions of the Messiah 
from last Monday’s performance. The principals exerted them- 
selves to the uttermost, and sang, almost without exception, 
most admirably; but it was impossible for them, in the face of 
such disadvantages, to rouse us to much enthusiasm. The 
choruses, however, were confessedly the great feature to which 
we were to look for a grandeur of eff ect such as had never before 
been experienced. ere our anticipations were indeed more 
nearly realized. The effect of the size of the concert-room upon 
this enormous body of vocalists was to mellow down thie voices, 
and to give to them a rich smoothness of tone when combined 
which undoubtedly could not have been attained with a smaller 
number of performers in a smaller place. Perhaps the most 1e- 
markable point was the extreme clearness with which each indi- 
vidual part came out like one voice in passages of counterpoint, 
and without any of the harshness or variely of character 
in the voices which ave often apparent in a chorus of 
anything like ordinary dimensions. But even while fully 
conscious of these advantages, and of others which might fairly 
be urged, we are tempted to inquire whether their attainment 
was, as regards the interests of music, worth the enormous 
trouble and expenditure. For, it must be recollected, a great 
spasmodic effect like this is necessarily produced at considerable 


detriment to other musical entertainments. It is not to be sup-— 


posed that the 20,000/. or more which has been expended upoa 
the Handel Festival by the public will not have absorbed a very 
great portion of the money which would otherwise have been 
more generally diffused in support of other musical undertakings. 
We expect that Mr. Gye, Mr. Smith, and the various concert 
givers will feel the effects of this successful speculation on the 
part of the Crystal Palace Company for the remainder of the 
season. If this tremendous gathering of performers had had for 
its object.the establishment of any new or important principle in 
connexion with musical art, we should have been content to have 
sunk the imperfections, and have commented only upon the 
excellences of the performance. But the mere multiplication of 
numbers leads, as we conceive, to no good end; and in music as 
in pictorial art, magnitude is no test of merit. It is for this 
reason that we have thought it our duty to express whet will 
probably appear to be somewhat heterodox opinions with regard 
to this great undertaking. We may perhaps, before proceeding 
into the details of the performance, sum up our opinion of it by 
stating that, as a connected interpretation of Handel’s mastér- 
piece, we regard it as more or less unsatisfactory, while at the 
sume time we consider that, in certain special particulars, a 
grandeur of effect was attained which is quite unparalleled. 

The procedings on Monday last commenced with a roll of six 
side drums ushering in the National Anthem, the first verse of 
which was sung in solo by Madame Clara Novello, with admir- 
able breadth and purity. The second verse was entrasted to a 
quartet of principals, and was to us very ineffective ; the chorus 
coming in upon the third. We are inclined to think that the 
Festival would have been inaugurated more impressively if the 
first note that was uttered had been given with the full strength 
of both band and chorus. When the band commenced the over- 
ture to the Messiah, the effect was peculiar—the tone being sub- 
dued, and having a sort of murmurous character which we have 
never before experienced. Mr. Sims Reeves gave the recitative 


“Comfort ye,” with extraordinary vigour; but the air “ Every 
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valley” could not be pronounced anything but ineffective. The 
first chorus—‘ And the glory of the Lord”—was slightly 
uneasy at the commencement, but soon subsided into the steady 
swing upon which it depends for its effect. Mr. Weiss sang the 
recitative, “Thus saith the Lord,” Miss Dolby taking ‘‘ But 
who may abide’—it being now the custom to give this air 
to a contralto, in accordance with Handel’s own direction, 
although he himself at first intended it for a bass voice. The 
effect Miss Dolby managed to produce, considering the 
acoustical disadvantages of place, was really extraordinary, 
and we may specially praise her broad, pure delivery in the last 
four adagio bars. As might be expected, the prestissimo move- 
ment did not tell satisfactorily. pon the chorus, ‘ He shall 
purify,” we have nothing particular to remark, except that 
towards the close it became a little confused. In connexion with 
“O thou that tellest,” which Miss Dolby sang rather too fast, 
we ought to mention that Mr. Prattens’ flute obligato was most 
effective—the flute, indeed, throughout the performance, seem- 
ing to possess the power of making itseif more distinctly audible 
than almost any other instrument. Signor Belletti sang the fol- 
lowing recitative and air, “‘ The people that walked in darkness,” 
and then came one of the really great and legitimate successes of 
the Festival. The chorus, “ For unto us a child is born,” was 
given with inconceivable point, precision, and clearness. It was a 
performance which cannot be praised too highly. The effect of 
the full power of organ, band, and chorus fortissimo upon the 
words ‘ Wonderful, Counsellor,” with the two hundred violins 
working steadily away in the interval between them, was so 
magnificent, that the audicnce would not be satisfied without 
an encore, and it was ome repeated. In “Glory to God,” 
we may instance the effect of the drums and brass instruments 
in the passage, “Goodwill towards men,” as remarkably fine. 
The remainder of the first part calls for no very special mention. 
The beginning of the concluding chorus may be cited as a little 
uneasy, although the last eleven bars were perhaps given as 
grandly as any other choral portion of the composition. The 
group of choruses, at the commencement of the second part, which 
follow closely upon each other—from ‘ Behold the Lamb” as 
far as “‘ He trusted in God” —were, with scarcely aay exception, 
magnificently given. ‘ Surely He has borne our griefs,” “ And 
with his stripes,” and the adagio movement at the close of 
“ All we like sheep,” may be mentioned as more prominently 
striking. The subject of ‘‘ He trusted in God” was splendidly 
given out by the basses, but shortly afterwards a little unsteadi- 
ness was observable, which however quite disappeared before the 
conclusion of the chorus. In portions of the recitative, “ Thy 
Rebuke.” Mr. Sims Reeves was inaudible. He sang the following 
air, “ Behold and see,” however, exquisitely. “ Lift up your heads,” 
and “Let all the Angels of God” —which latter is in our opinion one 
of the very finest choruses in the Messiah—were both effective. 
The performance of “ How beautiful are the feet,” by Madame 
Clara Novello, and the succeeding chorus, “ Their sound is gone 
out,” call for no particular comment. Mr. Weiss did not please us 
by his rendering of “Why do the nations,” in the opening of which 
the trumpets were rather out of tune. Nor did ‘“ Thou shalt 
break them,” in spite of Mr. Sims Reeves’s great declamatory 
power, seem to us effective. But the performance of the 

allelujah chorus, immediately afterwards, was probably one of 
the finest choral efforts in the annals of music. Any description 
would fail to convey an adequate idea of its massive grandeur. 
Owing to its having been rehearsed on the — Saturday, 
and to the fact of its being probably the best-known chorus 
ia the Messiah, the execution may be considered to have been 
perfect ; and we felt that it was one of the points in the per- 
formance which might fairly claim a character of exceptional 
and unparalleled excellence. With regard to the third part, we 
must content ourselves with remarking that Madame Clara 
Novello sang “I know that my Redeemer liveth” with great 
feeling and genuine expression, except at the close of the first 
portion of the song, where she introduced some ornament that 
would have been better omitted; that Signor Belletti made 
“ The trumpet shall sound” as effective as possible, Mr. Harper’s 
obligato being perfection; and that the glorious concluding 
choruses brought the day’s performance most worthily to a 
termination. 


The performance on Wednesday, when the Dettingen Te 
Deum and a miscellaneous selection from Handel’s works were 
given, was in our opinion immeasurably more effective than that 
of the Messiah. This, indeed, might have been anticipated 
from a perusal of the programme, which was made up of works 
admirably calculated to display the peculiar resources of the 
monster orchestra. It would have been, we should think, impos- 
sible to have chosen any connected work of Handel—except 
perhaps the Israel in Egypt— more suitable to the occasion 
than the Dettingen Te Deum, which was, almost without ex- 
ception, gloriously performed from beginning to end. A few of 
the more striking points are all that we can now notice. In 
the magnificent chorus, “ To thee Cherubim and Seraphim,” 
the effect of the basses on the words, “ Holy, Holy, Froly.” 
—especially where they last recur—was inexpressibly grand 
and solemn. The chorus in three parts, “ Thou sittest at 
the right hand of God,” was extremely effective, the subject 
being given out by the different parts respectively with perfect 
clearness and precision, as was also the grand introduction by 
the trumpets to “ We therefore pray thee.” We may mention 


here that the various trumpet solos which occur in the work, as 
well as the obligato, “ Let the bright Seraphim,” were admirably 
executed by Mr. Harper, whose command over this diflicult in- 
strument is extraordinary. 

Signor Pelletti’s rendering of the solos only strengthened us 
in our opinion that he is the best bass singer we have in London. 
“When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man” was perhaps his 
most effective performance, and cannot be spoken of in terms of 
too high commendation. Here and there, as was natural to 
expect, a little unsteadiness in the choruses was observable, as in 
the opening of ‘‘ And we worship thy name ;” and we may also 
mention that the trumpets were in some places slightly out of 
tune, but, with these slight and excusable blemishes, the 
performance was in every way what could be wished. For 
the second part, which from the excellent judgment displayed 
in the selection was perhaps the most interesting portion of the 
whole two days’ performances, a paragraph must suffice. The 
chorus which was the least familiar to the audience was, perhaps, 
performed the most perfectly of any in the whole selections. We 
allude to “ Envy—eldest born of Hell!” with the performance 
of which we should think it would have been impossible to dis- 
cover a fault; and the audience showed its discrimination by 
redemanding it. The effect on the words “Hide thee in the 
blackest night,” followed by the sudden piano on the words 
* Virtue sickens, &c.,” at a us as much as any point throughout 
the Festival. The Dead March also was played to perfection, 
and most deservedly encored. Miss Dolby sang ‘“ Return, O 
God of Hosts,” delightfully, which may also be said of Madame 
Clara Novello’s “Let the bright seraphim,” at the close of 
which she introduced a long double cadence with the trumpet, 
the advisability of which was perhaps somewhat questionable. 
The song was, however, most enthusiastically encored. Mr. Sims 
Reeve’s splendid declamation in “Sound an alarm,” and the 
martial-sounding chorus, “ We hear,” with its spirit-stirring 
military drums, deservedly produced an extraordinary sensation 
among the audience, who, in spite of the late period at which 
they came in the programme, would not be satisfied without their 
being ve Of the rest, all that we need perhaps remark 
upon is the grandeur of the concluding part of the chorus, ‘Oh, 
never bow we down,” ‘ We worship God, and God alone,” and 
the magnificent effect of the full chorus in “ See the conqueri 
hero”—the solo parts of which were, however, materially inter- 
fered with by many of the audience leaving their places. 

We must not conclude our notice without awarding a just 
tribute of praise to Mr. Costa for the extraordinary skill and 
ability he has displayed in organizing and conducting the enor- 
mous orchestra of performers placed under his command. We 
believe that, without disparagement to any other of our eminent 
conductors, we are justified in saying that in the handsof Mr. Costa 
alone would so gigantic a force not have proved unwieldy. It 
is to him principally that the success of the performance is 
due. We are bound also to add that all the details of arrange- 
ment within the building, as regards places and the like, were so 
perfect that we believe no one suffered the slightest incon- 
venience. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN TURKEY AND GREECE.* 


SENIOR'S Journals are already well-known to a very 
large section of London society, and will, no doubt, at some 
future time, form, in their collected shape, one of the most 
curious and important sources of information respecting the pre- 
sent generation which will be accessible to those who succeed 
us. Obvious considerations have as yet confined them to a 
manuscript circulation, and the work before us is the first of the 
series which has been suffered to come before the world in the 
ordinary way. It is by very much the most interesting and in- 
structive book of travels that has come under our notice for a 
longtime. It shows what books of travels may be and ought to be. 
As a general rule, they are mere vents for egotism, or, at best, 
accounts of adventures. Sometimes they contain a certain 
quantity of information, which, however, might in many cases 
have been collected at home from books in quite as readable and 
interesting a shape. Mr. Senior’s Journal hardly mentions him- 
self, and seldom refers to books except where such references are 
absolutely necessary. It consists almost entirely of reports of 
conversations upon the state and the institutions of the countries 
which he visited, held with persons whose means of information 
were extensive, and who communicated what they knew with 
that freedom and animation which belongs to private con- 
versation. The names of the interlocutors are generally 
concealed under imaginary initials; but the authenticity 
of the reports is generally guaranteed by their having been 
submitted to the persons whom they concerned. The result is 
a book as interesting as a volume of Boswell, and its interest is 
much heightened by the fact that the state of the countries to 
which it refers is at present one of the most important elements 
in the political aspect of Europe. If the war which is for the 
present confined to the North of Italy is to embrace and remodel 


* A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and the 


peginning of 1858. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. London: Longmans. 1859. 
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the rest of Europe, it is exceedingly probable that the immediate 
occasion of such an event will be found in the condition of 
European Turkey, while that country would undoubtedly 
experience its results more deeply than any other. 

Mr. Senior’s account of the condition of Turkey deserves the 
most serious attention; for unless he was misinformed—of 
which we see no probability—the whole country is in a state 
in which it is almost Leamedlite that it should continue for any 
length of time without something like a general dissolution of 
society. Its barbarism is inconceivable. In the rural dis- 
tricts, as well as in the towns, the power and numbers of the 
Turks are rapidly declining; but they are still the dominant 
race, and they use their authority principally for the purpose of 
plundering and insulting the Rayahs—a purpose which they are 
enabled to carry out both easily and effectually, as the Turks 
alone are permitted to carry arms. ‘‘ One of them,” Mr. Senior 
was informed, “ with his belt full of pistols, walks up toa Rayah’s 
house. He calls out the master, who, perhaps, is the head man 
of the village, and bids him hold his horse. He walks in, sits 
down, and makes the women light his pipe. The girls all run 
away and hide in the outhouses or among the neighbours. When 
he has finished his pipe he asks for a fowl. He is told that there 
are none. A few blows bring one out, a few more produce bread 
and wine.” There are no roads in the country, with the single 
exception of a piece about five miles long,made by the French; and, 
though the natural riches of Turkey are enormous, the absence of 
roads makes them entirely useless. During the Russian war, the 
allied armies spent 30,000,000/. at Constantinople, and the in- 
habitants might have sold two or three times as much as they did 
if they had been able to bring it to market. The manner in which 
the ordinary administration of government is carried on corre- 
sponds tothe general barbarism. The corruption of the officials is 
universal. Mr. Senior was told that a late Minister of Finance 
in the dependency of Tripoli defrauded the Government an- 
_— of exactly one half of the amount which he received. He 
thus kept back no less than 125,000/. a year, of which probably 
50,000/. went into his own pocket, whilst 75,000/. was distributed 
as hush money amongst the other officials. The manner in which 
the Turkish affairs are managed may be estimated from the fact 
that not only is the Government cheated to this extent in respect 
of Tripoli, but it has annually to pay a considerable sum towards 
its expenses. Like many of the other Pashalics, it is of no use 
whatever to Turkey, except on account of the private fortunes 
which its officials make by taking bribes. 

In the outlying Pashalics the abuses of the system are dis- 
played in the strongest colours. Mr. Senior received from a gen- 
tleman who had just returned from thence, a particular account 
of the condition of Turkish Armenia. A new pasha comes out 
every three or four years. He sends word of his arrival to all 
his subordinate officers. They bribe him that they may remain 
in office, and they repay themselves for the bribes by increasing 
the taxation, permitting frauds on the revenue, and increasing 
the corvées. The people are bound to furnish horses, camels, 
&e., on certain occasions ; and the officials compel them to pro- 
vide four or five times as many as are wanted, unless they will 
pay bribes to avoid such exactions. The consequence is, that 
not only large cities, but whole districts are left unpeopled. In 
Asia Minor, one of the richest countries of the world, ninety- 
nine hundredths of the land lie waste. In Samos, which in 
ancient times contained a population of 300,000, there are now 
only 60,000 inhabitants; and the science and literature for 
which it once was famous are absolutely and hopelessly extinct. 

Not only is the government corrupt in Turkey, but in some of 
the most essential of its functions the law is powerless. Within 
the limits of his harem, every Turk is practically despotic. An 
English physician told Mr. Senior that he had been com- 
icionel! by Omar Pasha to examine the body of every one who 
died in Tripoli, and that he detected numerous cases of murder ; 
but that no one was punished for them, though blood money was 
occasionally paid. Upon proof or suspicion of unchastity, the 
Turks considered themselves perfectly justified in taking the 
lives of their wives or children, and the authorities upheld them 
in doing so. The murder of a rayah by a Turk was usually per- 
petrated with entire impunity. The accounts which Mr. Senior 
received at Smyrna upon this subject were frightful. A 
European physician there told him that he avoided the Turkish 
part of the town as much as possible on account of the crimes 
which his profession brought under his notice. ‘‘ Sometimes,” 
he said, ‘‘it is a young second wife who is poisoned by the older 
one; sometimes a female child, whom the father will not bring 
up; sometimes a male killed by the mother to spite the father. 
Infanticide is rather the rule than the exception;” and he went 
on to cite a story of his having been applied to by the wives of 
one of his patients to poison him. 

One of the most singular features in this wretched state of 
things is the relation which it has caused to exist between the 
foreign embassies and the Turkish Government. The ambas- 
sadors are kings over the subjects of their own Governments, who 
are entirely exempted from the authority of Turkish courts of 
law. The consequence is, that Austrian, French, and English 
subjects do pretty much as they P gone in Turkey, and as these 
names comprise not only civilized Europeans, but Croats, Alge- 
rines, Ionians, and Maltese, the amount of cheating, robbery, 
and murder which passes unpunished may be imagined. If an 
Ionian, for example, murders a Turk, the worst that can 


happen to him is to be sent to Malta for trial by a Maltese 
jury, which always acquits him. If a French subject—an 
Algerine Arab, possibly—does the same, the French ambas- 
sador takes the depositions, and forwards them with the 
risoner to Marseilles, whence the cause is removed to Aix en 
rovence, where the final determination is taken. The ambas- 
sadors interfere in civil as well as criminal cases. If both the 
parties to a suit, whether civil or criminal, are foreigners, 
then the Consular Court of that nation to which the de- 
fendant or accused belongs has exclusive jurisdiction. If 
one of the parties in a civil suit is a foreigner and the other 
a Turk, the case is decided before a mixed tribunal of Turks 
and foreigners, who apply the law of the country to which 
the defendant belongs. The strangest results follow from this 
confusion of jurisdictions. A French advocate told Mr. Senior 
the following story:—An Algerine Arab, who had been mur- 
dered by a Turk, left a child a month old. His property con- 
sisted of an undivided fourth part of four houses. According to 
French law, his child would be entitled to half of this, and 
though the Turks wished to confiscate the property as having 
been bought by a Frenchman, the French Ambassador com- 
= them to sell it, and invest an eighth of the price for the 
nefit of the child at its majority. The murderer was dealt 
with according to Turkish law, which provides that if a man 
commits minor he shall, at the election of the murdered man’s 
heir, be hung, or pay 3,000 drachms of silver—about 220/. The 
heir cannot exercise this option till he is twenty years of age, and 
accordingly in this case, the murderer was committed to prison 
for nineteen years and three months, to wait till the little French 
subject should attain his majority. The principal inconvenience 
of this arrangement, as it affected the French, was that the im- 
prisoned Turk’s relatives were extremely anxious to murder the 
child, pending which they were engaged, when Mr. Senior was 
at Constantinople, in a negotiation with the French ambassador 
for the release of the murderer, on the payment of a larger sum 
than the price of blood. In an ordinary case, he would have 
escaped easily, as he was a rich man; but the French ambas- 
sador would be able to ruin the Turkish Minister of Police if he 
let him escape under the circumstances, and the prisoner was 
accordingly kept in irons, and visited by the French once or 
twice a fortnight to see that he was safe. 

Mr. Senior’s account of Greece is in some respects more 
interesting even than his account of Turkey. His informants 
pa to have described the two countries as standing on much 
the same level of civilization, though with the difference that 
Greece is going up hill and Turkey down hill. There are no 
roads in Greece, the system of brigandage is all but universal, 
and no means of an efficient kind appear to exist for putting it 
down. Since the revolution of 1843, the Government has been 
constitutional, and the Constitution is based upon somethin 
almost identical with universal suffrage. The King is fond oj 
speaking of himself as a mere constitutional fiction. He boasts 
of having no power without the Chambers, but in fact he is 
absolute. He names all the local authorities, and they virtually 
nominate the deputies, amongst whom there is no inde- 
pendence whatever. They are all apparently courtiers and 
place-hunters. In the country districts the law is almost 
powerless. “The Turks,” said one of Mr. Senior's friends, 
‘have a great respect for property, the Greeks have none. 
If an cwoxvpos wants a man’s field, he takes it, and desires 
the owner to go and take another from the national 
lands.” The management of the finances is enough in itself to 
keep the whole country in a chronic state of misery—we might 
almost say of depopulation. The land-tax levied from every one 
is a tenth of the produce. It is farmed out, and without the 
farmer's permission no one can reap his crop. As the lands are 
taxed according to their tenure, the farmer or his deputy have to 
be present when the harvest is reaped, for fear of its being re- 
moved to a lightly taxed field from one taxed more heavily. It 
is easy to imagine what a door for fraud and extortion is opened 
by the necessity that the tax-gatherer should fix the day on which 
every field is to be reaped. Moreover, the in must be 
carried to the public threshing-floor, and when there it has to 
wait its turn, perhaps for weeks, before it can be threshed, and 
during this period the owner has to watch it personally. The 
inhabitants are virtually forced to bribe the farmer of the taxes 
at every step of this process, which varies with every kind of 
crop. The state of a country governed in this manner ma 
easily be imagined, but Greece is much more prosperous than it 
was at the end of the Turkish war. Indeed, at that period it 
was almost a desert, for the Turks — to have formed and 
commenced the plan of exterminating the population. 

Mr. Senior gives many very pleasing descriptions of Greek 
scenery, with one of which we will conclude :— 

I rode to the top of Pentelicus, or rather rode to within Sco feet of 
the top, for the hig! pinnacle is accessible only on foot. The moun- 
tain somewhat resembles Snowdon. It rises 3500 feet pyramidically from 
the plain in successive terraces. The north side, looking towards Marathon, 
and the south, looking towards Athens, are the steepest. Its under- 
wood consists of lentisk, juniper, holly, arbutus, and myrtle, mixed with 
heather; among these rise dwarf pines, over which, from time to time, towers 
a branching stone pine. A grove of stone pines, crowning the precipices formed 
by one of the abandoned marble quarries, isa charming object. At about two- 
thirds of its height I reached the edge of its eastern ridge, and looked down on 
the bay and plain of Marathon, almost below my feet. A tumulus, which I 
could just distinguish with my glass, was pointed out to me by my guide as the 
tomb of the Athenians. 
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The bay, about six miles in length, forms a beautiful unbroken curve, bounded 
at each extremity by low promontories running far into the sea. The northern, 
and longest, is Cy osura, the dog’s tail. This was to the rear of the Persians. 
The breadth of the plain is about two miles; but much of it is occupied by 
marshes, or rather morasses, through which the streams from the hills find their 
way to the sea, and the sea itself, in rough weather, makes a passage. They 
looked from the mountain like lakes. 

The Persian army must have been drawn up somewhat beyond these 
marshes, so that they extended behind its right wing, while its centre and 
left wing occupied the strip of firm ground between them and the sea. Their 
line looked south-west, and therefore, as the battle was fought in the after- 
noon, they had the evening sun of Greece in their eyes. How dazzling that 
is I know from experience, for, even in December, I could scarcely see the 
road as Trode home. The Athenians, posted among the spurs of Pentelicus, 
ran down on them. The strip of ground on which the centre and left wing 
of the Persians was crowded is so narrow, that they must have formed a 
column of half a mile deep. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Greeks 
could not break the centre by their charge. But the wings were driven, the 
right into the marshes, the left into the sea, and then the Greeks, attacking 
the centre on each flank, broke that too. 

The view from the top of Pentelicus is the finest that I know. To the north 
it is bounded by Parnes and Citheron, over which peeps the snowy point of 
Helicon. On every other side is the sea. Tothe east is the Euripus; beyond 
it, for fifty miles, the mountains of Eubeea. The coast of Eubeea is cut into 
deep bays; and the shore, reflecting the sun from its belt of white sand, looked 
like a setting of silver. e sea, quite calm, was a very deep blue, and the 
islands with which it is studded were purple. To the south I saw over the 
whole of Attica, Salamis, and Avgina, until the view was closed by the moun- 
tains which form the northern boundary of Argolis. Though it is the middle 
of December, and I was 3500 feet above the sea, the temperature was delight- 
ful. There was no wind, and the sun was that of an English June. 


ROUND THE SOFA* 


it will be difficult for readers who have not regularly taken in, 

diligently perused, and carefully marked and digested, House- 
hold Words for year after year, to say whether the contents of 
these volumes are old or new. A series of short stories, supposed 
to be told round the sofa of an invalid, must possess very pro- 
nounced properties if they are to dwell upon an ordinary memory 
when they have been administered piecemeal in irregular doses 
of three or four pages, once a week or at longer intervals. It is 
possible that two or three occasional worshippers at the shrine of 
that repository of family amusement and education of which Mr. 
Dickens was the officiating high-priest, might, by a great effort 
of their united memories, piece out the separate chapters of these 
several stories into something like a consecutive shape. Yet 
it is more probable that such an experiment would result in a 
rhapsody, of which the combinations and permutations would 
strike as novel even Mrs. Gaskell herself—condemning the unfor- 
tunate ‘ Half-brothers” to the “Doom of the Griffiths,” and 
setting the head of Lady Ludlow upon the shoulders of “ The 
Poor Clare.” But the general impression produced upon the 
individual mind by the perusal of these tales in their collective 
capacity, is one of a simultaneous and contradictory staleness and 
novelty. They may be new, but they are not quite new—yet it 
is impossible to separate the new from the old. Reading them is 
like meeting a face which one recognises as having crossed one’s 
path before, but which one cannot associate with any definite 
circumstances whatever. Whether you saw it the day before 
yesterday in Hyde Park, or fifteen years back upon the Nile, or 
in a dream, or in a dentist’s room when your present self was 
eight years old, or in some former existence altogether—non 
liquet. All that is certain is, that you are conscious of having 
been affected with some previous knowledge of the particular 
apparition. You cannot criticise it as a totally new phenomenon, 
nor can you accept it without criticism as an old familiar 
acquaintance. 

There may be advantages to be gained by an author from the 
habit of writing stories, in the first instance, for such an indefinite 
and changeable public as the readers of a periodical like Household 
Words. Considering that by far the best of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels 
was given to the world through that channel, it may appear un- 
grateful to assert that in her case, asin that of most others, the dis- 
advantages of the habit far outweigh any advantages it may claim. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s stories are too obviously written in accordance 
with conventional rules of space, if they are not written against 
time. In her otherwise effective tale of North and South, she 
was obliged to precipitate the catastrophe very unartistically, and 
to dispose of and inter the superfluous personages in the most 
hugger-mugger fashion, in order to comply with the publisher's 
requisition that the whole story should be completed within the 
yearly bound-up volume of Household Words. ‘The attempt to 
correct the abruptness of the dénouement by the insertion of some 
additional or rewritten chapters in the republished form of the 
novel, utterly and naturally failed. It is difficult for an author 
to persuade himself of the truth of his own creations where he is 
obliged to evolve them in two inconsistent forms ; and if he has 
not a conviction of their reality himself, he will hardly impress 
such a feeling upon his readers. Where the whole outline of 
the plot is definitely conceived in the mind of the novelist before 
its development is drawn out upon paper, and resolutely adhered 
to in the execution, it may be deemed comparatively indifferent 
whether the public is let into his confidence by short peeps 
behind the curtain at stated intervals, or through the perusal of 
a continuous narrative at a single sitting. But in any case the 
former and more popular method involves a temptation to tell 


* Rownd the Sofa. the Author of “ Mary Barton,” &. &c. London: 
Low, Son, and Co. 


the story in such a style as to bring out forcibly particular points 
and situations rather than to preserve their due subordination 
to the general effect and truth of the whole. Each number has to 
be spiced with its own telling little incident or touch of character, 
inorder to keep alive, during an interregnum of monthly or week 
silence, the interest of a British public which falls asleep if it 
ceases to be amused. The end of each number must insinuate 
a doubt or openly ask a question which cannot be answered till 
the serial or magazine planet has run round its orbit once more, 
and which must be solved then, under pain of starving to death 
curiosity warranted to last one month or week only. An author, 
under such circumstances, is not unlike ‘a gentleman getting 
gradually more and more into difficulties, and paying his little 
bills as they become due by the simple process of renewing them 
upon more exorbitant terms. When his affairs are wound up 
at the end of the story (and an end must come even to storics in 
twenty-four monthly numbers), it is at once curious, instructive, 
and melancholy to see how irrationally extravagant he has been, 
in compliance with the necessity of making a periodical dash, 
and keeping up an expenditure of brilliancy corresponding to 
the requirements of intermittent publication. It is only authors 
of strong will, clear heads, and resolute self-command who can 
bring their books to balance under the temptations and the 
pressure of the serial system. 


Now, Mrs. Gaskell has never been remarkable for strength 
or definiteness of plot; or it might even be said that, in the best 
specimens of her works of imagination, the plot is most con- 
spicuous by its absence. The work in which she excels is tho 
painting of social phases and individual characters of a peculiar 
order. In a society which exists without movement, as in the 
little country village of Cranford—where the entire circle is com- 
posed of poor a genteel old maids, among whom the very 
presence of a single male figure is almost an anomalous intrusion— 
she moves with an ease and graceful humour which none of our 
living writers can surpass. In the portrayal of strong and 
irregular characters, whose idiosyncrasies are marked by a vivid 
contrast between their outer queernesses of manner and their 
inward depth of feeling, her power of description is of the 
highest order. She possesses the true ironic touch, according to 
the old significance of the word—such as clothes by preference 
the fine and powerful moral nature in the rags of half-cynical 
oddity and hardness. The most interesting individuals in her 
groups are generally those whose set and strongly-marked lines 
of expression show that they have passed through the most 
important part of their history before they appear upon the 
stage. The reader is made to feel that these characters have 
been thrown back upon their own resources for consolation, 
interest, or happiness, by circumstances not revealed to him. 
They have formed themselves in action or passion, and they 
stand there to be painted. Sooner or later, Mrs. Gaskell gives 
us a glimpse backward into the various avenues which have led 
her several figures up to their present point of self-contempla- 
tive rest or monotonous motion ina small circle; but it is in 
general a glimpse only—more often a dropped hint of a 
melancholy story than a detailed personal episode. To make 
such idyllic portraiture of character permanently interesting and 
valuable, a very uncommon degree of taste, style, and observa- 
tion is undoubtedly required. These are gifts which Mrs. Gaskell 
has been endowed with. But, however great her power of indi- 
vidualizing character through circumstances or conversation, the 
imaginative energy which works out in turn a coherent drama 
through the character is not developed strongly in any of her 
writings. The motive power which should connect her single 
vividly-drawn scene with the interests and eventualities of the 
surrounding life of the world is not there. Cranford is an 
English village, but in an exceptional state of immobility. The 
Cranford society must, in the end, fall to pieces altogether under 
the pressure of some entirely new element, or by the simple 
dropping off of its members, and will be reconstructed upon new 
principles. No trace of the influence of that particular phase 
which Mrs. Gaskell has painted so elaborately will mark the new 
Cranford. Very different is the method of the great mistress of 
English story-tellers. Miss Austen’s pictures of similar corners 
of English society are marked by an expansiveness and a vitality 
which satisfies the reader that he is studying a portion of the 
general social history of her particular age, of which the influence, 
as such, will be felt in the character of English life in the future. 
It is not only the minuteness and wonderful truth of her delinea- 
tions which infuses this sense of permanent utility and interest 
into her tales; it is not only that her main personages are capable 
of taking part in the asteal | business of a working-day world, and 
not eccentric characters on an isolated scene ; it is that her plots 
are skilfully constructed, and with a sense of the necessity of co- 
herence and reproductiveness in the course of society even in a 
small village. Miss Austen’s stories, quiet as they are, move, 
and lead to a natural and consecutive future. 

ect type of 


We have taken Cranford as the best and most 
that class of social representations to which Mrs. Gaskell’s genius 
has led her. Lady Ludlow, the main story among those collected 
in the volumes before us, is of the same order, presenting similar 
evidences of humour, power, and observation, and aiming at the 
same narrowness of perfection. Of the other short tales soereces 
to have been told round Miss Margaret Dawson’s sofa by the 
members of her smali friendly circle, it is not requisite to say 
much, They are not too dull, not too morbid, not too melo- 
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dramatic, and not too long, to have graced very appropriately the 
es of the favourite domestic periodical from which they have 
oo reclaimed ; and in their present shape they are makeweights 
of competent mediocrity. Our only regret on seeing them repub- 
lished is that a writer of Mrs. Gaskell’s powers should be tempted 
to spend herself on historiettes of so thin and unsubstantial a 
reality. But in Lady Ludlow there is room for development of 
character and for personal interest, however little movement 
there may be in the story itself. It is indeed, as Miss Dawson 
qualifies it herself, “an old world story, which is no story at all, 
neither beginning, nor middle, nor end, only a bundle of recollec- 
tions.” It is filled out with an irrelevant intercalary episode of 
the Reign of Terror told at second-hand, as one of Lady Ludlow’s 
reminiscences narrated to the narrator of her own reminiscences 
of Lady Ludlow, to show how reading and writing are the root 
of all evil. But there is a strength and an accuracy of drawing 
in the portraits of the patrician old lady herself, and of her various 
subalterns in the government of the village and dependencies of 
Hanbury Court, which only increase our regret that the frame- 
work of these qualities is one of such exceptional narrowness, and 
involves no growth of interest in the progress of the story. Lady 
Ludlow, with her gentle immobility from the hereditary tenets of 
the most aristocratic Conservative school, and her absolute belief 
in the diviner blood of the Hanburys which could appreciate the 
scent of autumnal strawberry-leaves dying with a most excellent 
cordial smell,—Mr. Gray, the shy, nervous, enthusiastic young 
clergyman, who dares even to undermine the supremacy of 
Hanbury etiquette and Hanbury ideas in the discharge of his 
parochial duty, though not to speak to a young lady in the 
ordinary fashion of civilized life—and Miss Galindo, the sensible, 
odd, kind, sharp, humorous, hard-mannered, quick-tempered, 
ood-natured old maid of the village—are admirable studies. 
iss Galindo is the best-drawn figure of all. Her phrases, her 
manner, her very grimness of fun, her resolute sturdiness of 
good sense, and her invincible spirit and elasticity, are con- 
sistent and intrinsically true exponents of a character that would 
be forcible under any circumstances. The humorous self- 
appreciation displayed in her narrations of her various house- 
hold struggles with the perverse maid-of-all-work, Sally, wins 
our entire sympathy, as does her clear perception (more intuitive 
than logical) of her neighbours’ essential qualities command our 
respect. Miss Galindo is obviously a portrait upon which Mrs. 
Gaskell has bestowed considerable thought and labour, and of 
which she has every reason to feel at once fond and proud. 

It is disappointing that a writer who so thoroughly appreciates 
the individualities of character which make up the colouring of 
a story, should be so easily contented with a straggling and inde- 
finite outline. It is equally disappointing that the pains and 
polish bestowed upon style and diction-—in the manipulation of 
which instruments Mrs. Gaskell has attained great skill—should 
cover so unaspiring an indifference to the art of inventive com- 
position. We shall be heartily sorry if the plot of whatever tales 
are yet destined to be elaborated by the authoress of “ Cranford” 
and “‘ Lady Ludlow” should be treated as nothing but a peg upon 
which to hang a bundle of recollections. 


HAMILTON’S METAPHYSICS.* 


years ago, in July, 1836, Sir 

William Hamilton was elected Professor of Logic a Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. His literary reputation 
at that time rested on contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
which he afterwards collected under the title of Discussions on 
Philosophy. His later years seem to have been occupied chiefly 
in the duties of his Chair and in editorial work. But his notes 
and appendices to Reid were so elaborate as to assume (though 
in a most inconvenient form for the reader) the character of an 
independent contribution to philosophy. And from his class- 
room in the North came forth, from time to time, the fame of 
his greatness as a teacher. Exalted by his pupils, formidable as 
a critic, in these degenerate days a giant of medieval learning, 
he took rank as the undoubted heir and natural representative of 
the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. His death, in 1856, 
was fcit as a public , A and since it became known that his 
papers had been placed in the hands of the present editors, con- 
siderable interest has been felt in looking for their publication. 
The two volumes now sent forth contain Sis Lectures on Meta- 
physics, and they will be followed by the Lectures on Logie, also 
in two volumes. 

As a reviver of the past, Sir William Hamilton had acknow- 
ledged merit. The superior of Reid, of Stewart, and of Brown 
in command of European philosophical literature, in accuracy of 
language, and in subtlety of thought, he examined titles, arbi- 
trated claims, exposed false pretensions to originality, wrote the 
history of active words and ideas, catalogued perplexing varieties 
of opinion, and reduced chaos to order. His books are dictionaries 
of forgotten discoveries in mental science—witnesses to what there 
is of truth in Aristotle’s mournful creed that “ probably every 
art and all wisdom has often been explored to the farthest, and 
again forgotten”—or in Bacon’s view of Time as “‘a stream which 
carrieth down to us that which is light and blown up, and sinketh 


* Lectures on Pistatasion: By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited by 
the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., Oxford; and John Veitch, M.A., Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 1359, 


and drowneth that which is weighty andsolid”—or in the Preacher's 
experience that “ there is nothing new under the sun.” He has 
gathered up the remains of many an intellectual banquet, dived 
successfully for many a sunken treasure, sought out and set in 
order many words of truth. 


In this country hitherto the knowledge of his works has been 
confined to a few, or accepted at second-hand from more popular 
writers. This is due partly no doubt to English dislike for 
metaphysics, but chiefly to the uninviting form in which Sir W. 
Hamilton’s researches and criticisms have appeared. A tire- 
some mannerism, a pedantic stickling for minute accuracy, per- 
petual preference of the less intelligible word, want of sympathy 
with the impatient reader, excess of controversial censure, super- 
fluity of learned quotation, and, not least, unsightly double 
columns of small print, have worked their natural result, and 
made the public willing to take his claims for granted rather 
than to examine them for itself. 


There is now an opportunity of learning to know perhaps the 
most considerable mental philosopher of our day in Britain, no 
longer in small print, but in Messrs. Blackwood and Sons’ best 
type—no longer in phrase condensed, bristling with barbarous 
terms of art— 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine, 


but using his stores of knowledge and fund of anecdote to 
enliven and illustrate, and at least endeavouring to suit his 
thoughts and Janguage to his youthful hearers. We cannot, 
indeed, vouch for a smooth flow of Ciceronian eloquence, or for the 
maintenance of an unflagging interest, or for a total abstinence 
from wordy polemic and paraded learning. We are still on that 
side of the Tweed where “ would” means “should,” and “ should” 
means ‘“ would”—where things “ bear to be,” and persons “ be- 
hove to do.” We must submit to hear of ¢ t, t t, 
ectypal, petitory, orbicular, latescent—of secern, prescind, astrict, 
discount, redargue—of explication, definitude, objectionist, ere- 
thism, consecution, concause supernal absurdity—to say nothing 
of a technical nomenclature including such expressions as pheno- 
menology and nomology of the conative powers. But, if the 
reader will tolerate this weakness of a great mind now beyond 
the reach of criticism, he will be rewarded by mastering with 
comparative ease a system of thought which contains much of 
the wisdom of the past, and which, from its scientific treatment 
of questions lying at the root of all knowledge, will probably 
exert a marked influence, by action or reaction, on the philo- 
sophy of the next generation in England. He will find even 
seer mage of style rare in this age and country, but valuable in 
andling abstract truth. We smile to find Sir W. Hamilton 
exhorting his pupils “always to prefer a word of Saxon to a 
word of Greek or Latin derivation ;” we cannot admit that his 
own writings are always good English or good Scotch; but we 
are sure that the most important passages literally translated 
would make Greek which Aristotle might take for his own. 


To prevent disappointment, it must be observed that the 
Lectures, having been prepared only for his class, consist in part 
of matter already published, in part also of versions from French 
and German writers. The former, however, gains by incorpora- 
tion in a methodical course of instruction, and the latter are so 
well chosen and so interwoven with the rest of the work as to 
increase its value to the English reader. Truth is the property 
ofnoman. And if we remark that the omission of acknow!edg- 
ment and use of the first person in such extracts must sometimes 
have led Sir W. Hamilton’s pupils to suppose them original, we 
do so merely to show how unfair to others is his hasty ened of 
“stealing” in similar cases. 

An instance of his resources for illustration may be taken from 
several pages of facts bearing on the faculty of attention. The 
following are a few of them :— 


To one who complimented Sir Isaac Newton on his genius, he replied, that 
if he had made any discoveries it was owing more to patient attention than 
to any other talent. There is but little analogy between mathematics and 
play-acting ; but I heard the great Mrs. Siddons, in nearly the same language, 
attribute the whole superiority of her unrivalled talent to the more intense 
study which she bestowed on her parts. . . . . “ Genius,” says Helvetius, “ is 
nothing but a continued attention.” “Genius,” says Buffon, “ is only a 
protracted patience.” “In the exact sciences at least,” says Cuvier, “ it is 
the patience of a sound intellect, when invincible, which truly constitutes 
genius.” And Chesterfield has also observed, that “the power of applying 
an attention, steady and undissipated, to a single object, is the sure mark of a 
superior genius.” 

In some, indeed, the power of abstraction almost degenerated into a habit 
akin to di . . » . Archimedes was so absorbed in a geometrical medita- 
tion, that he was first aware of the storming of Syracuse by his own death- 
wound. Joseph Scaliger, the most learned of men, when a Protestant student 
at Paris, was so en in the study of Homer, that he became aware of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and of his own escape only on the day sub- 
sequent to the catastrophe. The philosopher C es was liable to fits of 
meditation so profound, that to prevent him sinking from inanition, his maid 
found it necessary to feed him like a child. Newton sometimes forgot to dine. 
Cardan, one of the most illustrious of philosophers and mathematicians, was 
once upon a journey 80 lost in thought, that forgot both his way and the 
object of his journey. To the questions of his driver whither he should pro- 
ceed he made no answer; and, when he came to himself at nightfall, he was 
surprised to find the carriage at a standstill, and directly under a gallows. The 
mathematician Vieta was sometimes so buried in meditation, that for hours 
he bore more resemblance toa dead person to a = of his 
marriage, the t Budeus fi everything in his philological s 7 
tions ; a he Asp only soabenell to the affairs of the external world by a 
tardy embassy from the marriage-party, who found him absorbed in the com- 
position of his Commentarii. 
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Such a collection of facts, with references to the authorities, is 
entertaining to the reader and useful to the student. More 
reserve is needed in speaking of Sir W. Hamilton's collections 
of opinions, which are sometimes “ thrown together” too much 
like heaps of dry bones, and must be very carefully examined 
before they can be of much service. The backbone of one 
system is found lying by one leg of another and a mere 
excrescence of a third, defying all but the Owens of mental 
science to compare them with profit, unless by turning up the 
remaining parts of each. An instance will be found in the 
“testimonies to the relativity of human knowledge” (i. 139), 
where Aristotle, Protagoras, and Bacon are classed together— 
Aristotle, the investigator of “ Being as Being,” because he said 
that in matter, stripped of form, there remains nothing to be 
known except a capacity for form; Protagoras, the Sophist, be- 
cause his cardinal doctrine was that ‘to each man what seems 
true is true ;” Bacon, who hoped “ to strew the marriage-bed of 
the mind and the universe,” and who taught that “the truth of 
Being and the truth of Knowing are one, differing no more than 
the direct beam and the beam reflected,” because he described 
the relative nature of sense end of unaided intellect as the weak- 
ness of which his Novwm Organon was to be the remedy. Asa 
specimen of bold patchwork it would be difficult to match the 
following :— 

“Man,” says Protagoras, “is the measure of the universe ”—a truth which 
Bacon has well expressed. “[{¥Falso asseritur sensum humanum esse men- 
suram rerum; quin contra] omnes perceptiones tam sensus quam mentis 
sunt ex analogia hominis, non ex analogia universi.” 


Sir W. Hamilton omits the words in brackets. He also omits 
Plato from his Catena. Why not set them both down? They 
would have made it longer. 

In the following case, again, we find an imposing array of 
authorities enlisted in seeming support of a paradox :— 

The question—Is Truth, or is the mental exercise in the pursuit of truth, 
the superior end ?—is, perhaps, the most curious theoretical, and certainly the 
most important practical, problem in the whole compass of philosophy. ... . 
Its solution, as it determines the aim, regulates from first to last the methoa 
which an enlightened science of education must adopt. This question has 
never, in so far as I am aware, been regularly discussed. . . . the erroneous 
alternative has been very generally assumed as true. At first sight it seems 
even absurd to doubt that truth is more valuable than its pursuit; for is this 
not to ¥ é that the end is lessimportant than the mean? On this superficial 
view is the prevalent misapprehension founded. A slight consideration will, 
however, expose the fallacy. 

But there are two fallacies—one on either side of the true 
answer; and if some people fall into one—that the mere posses- 
sion of truths is highest—Sir W. Hamilton seems to have fallen 
into the other, that exercise in the pursuit of truths is highest. 
It does not require much more than “a slight consideration” to 
see that higher than either is exercise in meditation on truth. 
There is an activity of enjoyment and use, as well as an activity 
of pursuit; and the latter is only a means to the former, kept 
alive by foretastes of its sweetness. On this question (as though 
Truth were revenging herself) Sir W. Hamilton’s usual acuteness 
seems to have deserted him, and with it even his erudition:— 
“The man who first declared that he was not a cods or pos- 
sessor, but a diAdcodos or seeker of truth, at once enounced the 
true end of human speculation and embodied it in a significant 
name.” Let Mr. Maurice reply :—‘‘ Philosophy means literally 
the love of Wisdom. It is the love of a hidden treasure. There- 
fore it comes to mean a search after Wisdom.” But not the 
preference of the search to the treasure. “ Plato defines man 
‘the hunter of truth.’” The editors cannot tell us where. But 
if he does, nothing can be more un-Platonic than Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s comment :—‘ For science is a chase, and in a chase the 
pursuit is always of greater value than the game.” Aygain:— 
* The intellect is perfected, not by knowledge, but by activity, 
says Aristotle.” If he does, he has carefully distinguished 
activity from pursuit. But the editors cannot tell us where. 
On the contrary, Aristotle says :—-“ Of intellect, both speculative 
and practical, the work is Truth. In whatever states each is 
most true, those are its perfections.” “ Sordet cognita veritas is 
a shrewd aphorism of Seneca.” So is virtutem incolumem 
odimus a shrewd aphorism of Horace. But Horace does not 
mean that virtue ought to be hated, nor Seneca that truth 
ought to be despised. “If,” says Malebranche, “I held truth 
captive in my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, in 
order that I might again pursue and capture it.” Fine sport 
for cat and mouse; but Truth has wings. One would like, 
however, to know where and how he said it. The editors quote 
at second-hand. ‘ Malebranche disait avec une ingénieuse 
exagération,” &. “ Did the Almighty,” says Lessing, “ holding 
in his right hand Truth, and in his left Search after Truth, deign 
to tender me the one I might prefer—in all humility, but without 
hesitation, I should request Search after Truth.” Lessing is at- 
tacking the comfortable pride of self-styled possessors of religious 
truth. But why did Sir W. Hamilton omit the words “‘obschon mit 
dem Zusatze, mich immer und ewig zu irren—though coupled with 
the condition of always falling into errors without end.” Quoted 
in its full vehemence, let the utterance of the great German 
count for what itis wérth. Every other authority fails. Weakest 
of all is an appeal to the philosophical scepticism of Pascal. Its 
practical lesson is contented ignorance rather than endless pur- 
suit. ‘‘Lorsqu’on ne sait pas la vérité d’une chose, il est bon 
qu'il y ait une erreur commune, qui fixe l’esprit des hommes, 
comme, par exemple, la lune, 4 qui on attribue le changement 
des saisons, le progrés des maladies,” &c. 


Practically, the important inferences bearing on education, 
which Sir W. Hamilton draws from his paradox, follow as easil: 
(if not more so) from the simple statement that our end sho 
be living truth pervading the whole working of the mind, not 
dead facts eek | in the memory. On the speculative questi 
we must choose between the Scottish professor and the English 
statesman-philosopher :— 

The last worst calamity that could befal man, as he is at present consti. 
tuted, would be that full and final possession of speculative truth which he 
now vainly anticipates as the consummation of his intellectual happiness. 

Quesivit lucem ingemuitque reperta.—Hamilton’s Lectures. 

The inquiry of truth, which is the ee rmwpee y | or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign of human nature. .... It is 
heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in Providence, 
and turn upon the poles of truth.—Bacon’s Essays. 

To our mind the latter passage marks the man—the former the 


dant 
(To be continued.) 


JOB: A DRAMATIC POEM.* 


|b germennrnctngy Poems on sacred subjects have rarely been great 
successes. The vastness of the matter, the necessity of 
essaying it with delicate and reverential touch, lest haply that 
which was grand in the original should suffer profanation in its 
handling, and the consequent timidity in some cases, and audacity 
in others, with which this difficulty is met, cause even those builders 
of lofty rhyme who are far above par to fuil of soaring to heights 
where inspiration already sits installed. ‘ Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet” is the motto which the daring bard should print up 
legibly in his sanctum ere he ventures upon themes on which our 
foremost poets have often dwelt only to mar them. Dr. Johnson 
filled a paper of the Rambler by picking flaws in Samson 
Agonistes ; yet that tragedy is perhaps the one exception in our 
language which may be most confidently adduced to prove the 
rule above stated, and to point to such as venture on the tryin 
path of sacred drama what grandeur, skill, majesty, a 
simplicity are needed as was wees to successful effort. 
To peruse that tragedy is to be conversant with heroic suffering 
throughout. In spite of the weakness which has caused his low 
estate, the hero is anoble wreck—a Prometheus with the addition 
of regretfulness for his offence, which renders the delineation 
more truthful to those who have the Bible for their inheritance ; 
while nowhere in the drama is there lacking that simple majesty 
which should ever be a concomitant of grand action. The chorus, 
too, in Samson is always pertinent to the main subject; and 
only from Johnson’s lips could have rolled forth the pom 
criticism—“ This is the tragedy which ignorance admired and 
bigotry applauded.” It is, perhaps, no insignificant corrobora- 
tion of the opinion that sagred dramas have a tendency to failure 
rather than success, that Milton, though his manuscripts at 
Trinity contain no less than sixty-two plans of sacred tragedies, 
accomplished no other than Samson ; or, if he did, he left no 
proof of it. Would he have planned sixty-two tragedies and 
carried out but one—his last poetical work—had there been a 
reasonable prospect of great success? Voltaire’s Samson came 
toa lame and impotent conclusion, and was interspersed with 
choruses to Venus and Adonis. 

Among Milton’s plans of projected tragedies the subject of 
“ Job” is not recorded ; and, in truth, on reading the title of the 
dramatic poem before us, it may be an interesting speculation to 
the reader, before he cuts the leaves, to guess wherein the action 
is to consist, whence are to come the dramatis persone, and how 
the poet will evolve a drama from one of the least scenic, though 
most poetic, books of the Old Testament. An involuntar 
* What will he do with it?” rises to the lips. Job: a Dramatic 
Poem, is prefaced (a word of the dedication presently) by a list of 
dramatis persone, formidably divided into sections—the *‘celestial 
personages” above, the “ terrestrial” below the line, while down 
in the depths, as is very fitting, are “ Satan and Minor Fiends.” 
Most prominent among the celestials are Michael and Raphael, 
with, of course, a staff of “minors” here also. Job, Anah his 
wife, Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar, in a bracket, make up the 
earthly total. This, then, is the solution. We are to have any 
amount of celestial talk, interspersed with occasional lively airs, 
and a hymn or two when the dialogue is waxing prosy—a 
considerable dash of devilry here, there, and everywhere through 
the volume —while Job, and the ‘Lady Anah,” as her foot- 
man politely calls her, with the three friends who are “all 
seated in perfect silence” (in order, we conclude, to show their 
distinguished courtesy to the “ first, second, and third devil,” 
who favour them with two stanzas each), appear very sparsely 
during the drama, which they oblige us by bringing ro tem 
down to earth. Generally the scene is laid tolerably high—to 
wit, as in Scenes i. and vii., in a “star in the Foy: nebula of 
Orion,” where Satan soliloquizes for a space, and is incidentall 
tempted to forget himself, and join in a hymn, to which the ange 
are marching. This sudden impulse he expresses as follows :— 

Woe is me! 

It fills me up: I strain: I leap; I burst: 

Is this all agony? Back, back, I say, 

Thou rushing soul! Down, down, ye words! 
’Tis over: 

I am caught up into the whirl of praise ! 


* Job: a Dramatic Poem. By Edward Henry Pember, M.A. 
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In justification of this strange instance of the power of song, 
jt should be mentioned that Satan had just before communicated 
to the audience that Michael has appropriated his (Satan’s) 
trumpet, and that the celestial chorus are chanting borrowed or 
stolen music, which, as he fairly adds, “is hard to bear.” He 
soon, however, ceases to sing in tune with such respectable 
company, and becomes, we think, rather prosaic—not to say short 
and rude—when he introduces the chief archangel in the pithy 
sentence, ‘“‘ Now for Michael!” Michael, in what follows, credits 
his attendant angels with little saving knowledge, for he is kind 
enough to mention, of the stranger who is among them un- 
beknown, that “He is Satan;” of which he (Michael) is aware, 
but they are not, because— 

Our natures— 
And such repellance is —- 
Admit not cognizance of evil, lest 
Thro’ eye or ear should steal endangerment 
To our perfections. 


No one will accuse this leader of being prone to err on the 
side of too much trust in his subordinates—though, if Satan is 
supposed to be within hearing, Michael might have been more 
wise to assume a virtue for them, even if they had it not. 

We have not space for even an analysis of Satan’s account 
of his recent survey of “his snug little farm the earth,” with 
which, when he flags, Michael begs him to “ proceed!” with 
a brevity which, though ossibly meant for encouragement, 
would have a decided tendency to out, if not to irritate, 
every-day speakers. Really the blank verse in which the Prince 
of Darkness clothes his narrative is in parts quite Miltonic. He 
tells us that— 

He came down 


With such a blissful stir of winnowing plumes 
Into the souls of men, 


as reminds the reader of a far more respectable character in 
Paradise Lost, who— 

Sails between worlds and worlds, with steady wing 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 

Winnows the buxom air. 


But the curious must gather the particulars of the narrative and 
ensuing dialogue for themselves; and it is not improbable that 
they will form a different view from that which one of our 
English, poets formed from a (we fear) not reverent perusal of 
the original Book of Job :— 

We might show 


From the same book in how polite a way 
The dialogue is held between the powers 
Of good and evil; but ’twould take up hours. 


Adopting Mr. Pember’s version for a guide, they would suggest 
for “ polite” to read “impolite.” Unwillingly, then, we quit the 
celestials and infernals, out of whose songs and blank verse alike 
one may glean much that is perfectly original, as proving the 
author's intimate acquaintance with circles in the sayings and 
doings of which it is not given to all to have any large expe- 
rience; and we quit them with less scruple on the score of 
seeming injustice to the author, because the same noble poet 
whom we quoted above has left it on record— 
All men know 
The make of angels and archangels, since 
There’s scarce a scribbler has not one to show, 
¥rom the fiends’ leader to the angels’ prince. 


Yet we must not omit that Mr. Pember seems to have been 


. actuated, in the last glimpse he affords us of Satan, in his inter- 


view with Raphael, “ the affable archangel,” by the same kind 
influence that prompted the old Scotch oy to regret “ there’s 
naebody to speak a word for the puir Deil.” So complimentary 
is the conversation on both parts, both are such perfect gentlemen, 
that, had Michael been nigh, he might justly have trembled lest 
evil communications should have their wonted issue. He might 
have suffered, as in the “ Vision of Judgment” above quoted, 


when— 
He first pale, 
As angels can: next, like Italian twilight, 
He turned all colours—as a peacock’s tail ; 
Or sunset streaming thro’ a Gothic skylight 
In some old abbey ; or a trout not stale. 


But enough of this. Let it be assumed that, so far as the un- 
earthly agencies are concerned, Satan has made his final bow, and 
delivered himself of his last words before being “ turned off” — 
words which shut up the drama no less than himself— 

Satan—And I to Hell! 


and that Michael and his happy hearers “are gone where 
the azure dells of holy stars await them.” The reader is invited 
back to earth and the second scene of the drama, to see how Job 
deports himself in the version according to Pember. ‘ When 
men are from their noon of glory thrown,” there might be some 
temptation to distrust and scepticism; but it must be confessed 
that, if Job in his good fortune spoke or thought as he is repre- 
sented in the following passage, his subsequent trials were not 
so wholly unmerited, nor so much a concession to Satan, owing 
to Divine foreknowledge of his ota , as the correction of a 
tone not improved by prosperity. Job been informing us 
that it is evening, and that earth is sleepy, not to say asleep— 
nay, in a rather peculiar condition :— 
Wakeful and still, awaiting her repose. 


He evidently wishes to facilitate this desirable consummation by 
the flattering unction, “Thou art a lovely planet, little earth!” 
and by the assurance that, ‘Thou hast my love, as he my wor- 
ship”—which we see, a scene or two onward, is a statement set up 
like a ninepin to be knocked down again. Enter a servant for the 
second time to tell Job that “ Lady Anah” is impatient, what- 
ever her husband may be :— 
Servant—My Lord, the Lady Anah bade me say 
That thou art waited for. (The sacrifices were ready.) 
Job—I follow thee. 

So must I bend me to their orisons 

And chide them not that they debase my own: 

They know no higher worship, and to them 

The cherished symbols they can ne’er transcend 

Are a diurnal elevation, or at least 

Sustain them from a lower subsidence. 

I have essayed to raise them, but in vain, 

And mourned mine inability. 
And he goes on, in effect, to say that his wife and family follow in 
faith the ceremonies enjoined by the dispensation under which 
they lived—but that, for himself, he knows better. Now, to 
speak seriously, all this is mere man’s devising. Job, like 
every other patriarch, followed out the sacrificial system, and 
looked upon the diligent performance of it as his bounden duty 
and reasonable service. And a feeling of slight towards insti- 
tutions which were to them what the very image of the things is 
to the Gospel dispensation, is nowise consistent with the cha- 
racter of a just man, like Job, in the days when he is supposed 
to have lived—the days of Amram, the father of Moses. He 
feared God, and eschewed evil; and so far from thinking scorn 
of typical rites, even in his heart—chough he may have had a 
dim vision of better things to come in the far vista of the future— 
we have scriptural authority for knowing that he was not the 
unwilling or indifferent attendant at the daily sacrifices of his 
house, but the actual prime mover of them. We learn thence 
why he was diligent at this service ; and it occurs to the mind 
that, if we are to give our accord to the new version before us, 
it awkwardly fails to tally with the old one in cutting — all 
reason why Job should have said, “ It may be that my sons have 
sinned,” and why these words stand as a ground for his regularly 
repeated rites. Such was not Noah’s or Abraham's frame of 
mind, or we should not read of their constant sacrifices, nor of 
Jacob so continually that ‘he built an altar there.” We main- 
tain that any doubt of the eflicacy of material helps to devotion 
is a growth of far later date; and that Job's regrets that he 
cannot raise his wife’s mind above the dull level of symbolic 
worship are a development not dreamed of in his philosophy. 


Mr. Pember’s third scene, where the messengers in succession 
cumulate the tale of losses and afflictions, strikes us as the best, 
because the simplest in the book; and if we could pause at its 
close, and so avoid Scene iv., it might leave a pleasant impres- 
sion last upon the memory. But in that scene imagination has 
revelled so very freely that duty claims a notice of it; and the 
reader’s patience must be taxed so far at least as will suffice 
for attending the funeral of Job’s family. We would that 
Mr. Reaber hed observed, in letter and spirit, the rule of Horace, 
“Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.” He has, however, 
brought us to the tomb hewn in the rock, and has harped 
unpleasantly, in our judgment, on the fluttering of the grave- 
clothes. The good taste, indeed, of the whole scene is so ques- 
tionable that we are too serious to say that he has murdered 
Job's family anew. The utmost license allowable to poets cannot 
justify or maintain the right to paint Job’s eldest son as he is 
painted in the “leaders” of the messengers to the mourners’ 
chant. We look for verisimilitude, if we are not strict about 
exact truth, in incidents for which the dramatist trusts to his 
imagination. Will it be believed that upon the basis of Job’s 
words, “It may be that my sons have sinned, and cursed God 
in their hearts,” Mr. Pember has reared a figment, as unlikely 
as it is unseemly, that Elkanah (for so, as we presume his 
inquiries have enabled him to ascertain, was Job’s first-born 
named) was not only feasting at the head of a table surrounded 
by his brethren and sisters, but also wantoning in lawless love 
and shameless profligacy, ‘when the wind from the wilderness 
came and smote the four corners of the house, and it fell upon 
the young men”? Let a specimen of this episode suffice to 
illustrate our remarks upon it :— 

Elkanah e; and turning he was ’ware 
deep -bosomed Urphas by his side; 
me, me: were the 1es) 
That sin e’er to love 
She with a wanton arch of her white breast, 
And stamp of wilder heat on either check, 
Her lover’s neck with her yoked fingers prest, 
And leapt and kissed him as he ceased to speak. 
It is no excuse that the superstructure raised upon this base- 
less excess of fancy gives an pend for a striking contrast 
in the sudden destruction which comes upon the presumed 
sinners unawares. To paint the halls of Job’s children as the 
abode of rankest ungodliness is mere treason against the whole 
of our notions of the Patriarch. If God knew Abraham, and 
honoured him because He knew “that he would command his 
children and his household after him,” is it to be supposed that 
He would accept Job’s integrity, and hold it up to the chief of 
the fallen hosts whose name is Legion, as something against 


which his shafts were powerless, if Patriarch had not given 
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to his children a training, as well as an example, productive of 
other fruits than riot and debauchery ? Our author has not only 
no warranty for this—he has not even the slightest thread to 
assist him in weaving a tissue so weak, so incapable of being 
held together. And as to its good taste, has Mr. Pember never 
read words that rung not so many years ago from a University 
pulpit, and charged the students, “if they must have poetry, to 
et it be the manly strain of minstrels who have swept the chords 
to noble themes, not the voluptuous of those who have been the 
riests to base passions?” It cannot be that the episode of 

Ikanah and Urphaz, even if it were not a flat violation of pro- 
babilities and a sin against the light of Scripture (to which 
St. Chrysostom’s commentary on Job, to which we have referred, 
gives not the slightest countenance), could be other than a 
grievous infraction of the laws of good taste; and we are sorry 
to be obliged to add that the episode of the Maiden of Teman, 
whom the devils are to persuade “to wed a wealthy fool she 
loathes,” is another error of the same nature, though not in the 
same degree, because not so highly worked up. 

It would be interesting to us to know what criticism the 
‘sweet friend” to whom Mr. Pember dedicates his volume will 
pass upon these, to our judgment, reprehensible swervings of his 
muse. She has had considerable iene over him, if we may 
judge even from the slight fact which strikes us in the first 
stanza 

At any rate, 
By mine the dawn’s chill looks have come to be, 
As noon’s to other men, familiar unto me— 


and which we prosaically interpret to mean that she has per- 
suaded him “ to rise betimes in the morning.” We trust that, 
under her guidance, the next of his matutinal flights of song 
will less soil his pinions ; and that he will, at any rate, avail him- 
self of the clearest and brightest working-hours, which his 
“sweet friend” has taught him to employ, for the task of pruning 
excrescences such as these, of which she will do much if she 
can make him ashamed. 


THE CAUSE OF RAIN* 


F there is any country in the world where a more than ordi- 
nary interest in the theory of the weather, and especially in 
the cause of rain, ought to be felt, damp, drizzly, changeable, 
foggy England is surely the place. To judge from the inevitable 
tendency of English small talk to fasten upon insignificant 
meteorological facts as the most appropriate basis of conversation, 
there really seems to be a sufficiently eager desire to fathom the 
mysteries of the weather. The same disposition shows itself in 
a thousand ways. A weather almanac which makes one happy 
 aggen becomes a fortune to the lucky publisher. Penny-a- 
iners surpass themselves when they have portentous thunder- 
bolts and monstrous hailstones to write about; and as the stereo- 
typed accounts of the progress of the electric fluid, and_the 
amazement of the oldest inhabitant invariably appear in the daily 
papers, however great may be the supply of more important news, 
it may be presumed that the subject is one which may always 
be relied on to win a host of readers. Then there are thou- 
sands of people who have their own infallible methods of 
foretelling a change of weather by the changes of the moon, or 
by the more scientific plan of a cycle of observations. The 
number of observers who note, with greater or less accuracy, 
the variations of the ‘barometer and thermometer, and measure 
every inch of rain that falls throughout the year, is almost 
countless. Perhaps there is no scientific subject which receives 
so much attention of every kind, from the most philosophical down 
to the most casual observations, as meteorology,and especially that 
branch of the science which treats of the phenomena connected 
with rain. And yet nothing, or almost nothing, is known with 
pata | about this universally studied science. The nearest 
approach to an explanation of the cause of rain which is to be 
found in any standard scientific work is sure to be a slipshod sort 
of theory which rather indicates a more or less conceivable cause 
ects to give a sound induction from the multitude of 
observed phenomena. The field bas long been open for discovery, 
and Mr. Rowell has come forward with a theory which he believes 
sufficient to solve the whole mystery of rain and snow, wind and 
hail, lightning and tempest, which baffled the world till now. 
Nay, he even goes so far as to suggest a scheme by which rain 
may be produced at pare. and holds out some hope of satis- 
fying the agricultural desire for rain upon the green crops and 
sun upon the hay. We gather from Mr. Rowell’s fatvoduabeny 
chapter, and from some casual remarks in the course of the work, 
that he is a self-educated paper-hanger, over whose mind the 
phenomena of meteorology have exercised a marvellous fascina- 
tion. To fathom the cause of rain and its attendant phenomena 
became a passion with him, and the present work is the 
ripe fruit of his investigations, which had already been given to 
the world in a pamphlet, published in 1841, with the startling 
title, Conjectures on the Cause of Rain, Storms, the Aurora, 
and Magnetism: with a Suggestion for Causing Rain at 
Will. Probably the reader's first impulse will be to laugh at 
80 preposterous a pretension, and to class the author among the 
crowd of demented discoverers who are always producing infal- 


* An E say on the Cause of Rain and its allied Phenomena. By G. A. 
Rowell, Hon»rary Member of the Ashmolean Society. Oxford: published 


lible methods of squaring the circle and new inventions for per. 
petual motion. There could not bea greater mistake. Whateveg 
may be the amount of truth in his theory, Mr. Rowell is not, 
man to be laughed at. Like Hugh Miller, he was born with thg 
true scientific instinct ; and though he very needlessly deprecates 
criticism of his style and arguments, and modestly recounts the 
drawbacks of his career, the clearness with which his theory ig 
explained, and the logical force with which the argument from 
recorded and familiar facts is maintained, could not have been 
surpassed if scientific composition had been the only occupation 
of the author’s life. In saying this, we do not mean to convey 
the impression that we are prepared to accept Mr. Rowell’s 
theory. If it were material to give a precise opinion upon it, 
we should be disposed to class it among the prelimina 
theories which in every branch of science have led throug 
error into truth. The Ptolemaic system of astronomy was 
physically false, but it grouped together a vast number of 
true facts, and was really the first step towards the Copernican 
system, which at the first blush seems to be in diametrical 
opposition to it. Just in the same way, Newton’s false 
corpuscular theory of light generalized a vast number of 
facts, and offered explanations of the phenomena of diffrac- 
tion which were capable of being transferred almost unchanged 
into the undulatory theory of Young. Our author will probably. 
be found to occupy a corresponding position in the science of 
meteorology. By means of a simple theory he has generalized a 
vast number of phenomena ; a though we believe his funda- 
mental hypothesis to be altogether inadmissible, it may not 
improbably prove the first step towards the true theory, from 
which any future advance will be made by incorporating, as it 
were en masse, the fruits of Mr. Rowell’s hypothesis. 

But it is time that we should state what the hypothesis is. It 
constitutes (with abundant a electricity as the prime 
agent in all atmospheric phenomena. It assumes that electricity 
is a material fluid, occupying a sensible portion of space to the 
exclusion of air or other matter, though not ponderable, or at 
least not appreciably so. This fluid is supposed to diffuse itself 
over the surfaces of all material bodies with a tendency to equal 
distribution. Any substance surcharged with more than its 
natural or equilibrium proportion of electricity is positively elec- 
trified, and when supplied with a thinner coating than naturally 
belongs to it, becomes negatively electrified. The rest we give in 
the author’s own words :— 

The theory is, That the atoms of water being so minute are, when com- 
pletely enveloped in their natural coatings of electricity, rendered so buoyant 
as to be liable, even when in their most condensed state, to be carried off by 
slight currents of air; but if expanded by heat, their capacity for electricity 
being increased by their increase of surface, they are then rendered buoyant 
at all times, and are buoyed up into the air by their coatings of electricity ; 
when, if condensed, they b positively electrified, but are still buoyed up 
by the electricity, till, on the escape of the surcharge, the particles fail as rain. 


It is impossible within the compass of a brief review, to give 
an adequate idea of the ingenuity with which almost all the 
known phenomena of rain and storms are made to bear tribute 
to the author’s theory. The great variety of facts which the 
hypothesis succeeds in explaining renders it almost impossible 
to doubt that the concurrent testimony gained from the pheno- 
mena of evaporation, the suspension of clouds, the formation of 
rain and hail, the peculiarities of thunder-storms, and other 
natural phenomena, can only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that the hypothesis involves certain elements of the true 
theory-—or, to speak more precisely, that it stands in some defi- 
nite and perhaps simple relation to the actual truth. As a 
hypothesis which explains many facts, and may be expected to 
explain more, it will serve the purpose of a scaffolding by the 
aid of which the true science may hereafter be built up; though, 
as an absolute statement of physical facts, it cannot be admitted 
for a moment. The argument in favour of the materiality of 
electricity goes no further than to say that the contrary is not 
proved; and, if this be thought a sufficient foundation for 
a tentative theory, there are other difficulties which are 
quite fatal. To mention only one—the theory really re- 
uires that a vapour, or at any rate the vapour of water, 
should be incapable of rising in a vacuum. Mr. Rowell’s notion 
is that each particle of water is floated in air by its attendant 
coat of electricity, just as a weight wy te floated in water by 
means of a bladder of air. Take away the water in the last case, 
and the floating body sinks with it. Take away the air in the 
other case, and Mr. Rowell’s buoyant particle would fall for the 
same reason. This is directly at variance with perfectly well- 
ascertained facts, and is only one of several objections against 
which the theory cannot possibly stand. It is worth noticing, 
however, in connexion with this point, that a difficulty somewhat 
analogous and scarcely less formidable pervades all the received 
theories of the action of mixed gases. Any work on hydro- 
statics will be found to lay it down as an experimental truth, 
that different gases are as vacua to each other. The experi- 
ments on which this statement is founded are apparently as con- 
vincing as they could possibly be. The same treatise will 

robably assert the equally well-established truth that a gas 
fice than air will seek the lowest level—as for instance, 
carbonic acid gas will lurk at the bottom of a well or a vat, and 
can be poured like water from one glass into another—-while 
hydrogen will dissipate itself at once when the top of the 
vessel which contains it is opened to the air. We are not 
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yeconciled, and we know that they are commonly stated without | 
a word of comment, as if they involved no difficulty whatever. 
Perhaps it is not a greater defect in a theory that it makes the 
mereney of vapour dependent on the air, while at the same time it 
admits the fact that vapour will diffuse itself through a perfect 
yacuum. But two difficulties are not like two negatives, mutu- 
ally destructive, and we cannot hesitate to reject the new theory 
in the form in which the author states it. It is a curious fact, 
however, that of all the phenomena discussed in the essay there 
js searcely one the explanation of which absolutely requires this 
part of the hypothesis to be true. Replace the theory that par- 
ticles of vapour are floated by the buoyancy of a material coat of 
electricity by the less precise, but less objectionable, hypothesis 
that the conversion of a particle of water into vapour is attended 
by the accession of a certain quantity of electricity, the loss of 
which will cause the vapour to be again precipitated—and almost 
the whole of Mr. Rowell’s reasoning would remain untouched, 
while his hypothesis would be purged of what seem to be pal- 
pable errors. In some such modified form the theory deserves 
consideration, not merely in reference to the immediate subject, 
but as bearing on the relations of heat and electricity. But quite 
apart from the truth of the proposed thesis, the skill with which 
the discussion is carried on, ag the success with which fact after 
fact is dovetailed in, give a strange interest to the book, even to 
those who cannot place much trust in its startling theory. 


The ge open of rain by artificial means is, upon the author’s 
principles, the simplest thing in the world. Rain, he says, is 
eaused by the abstraction of electricity from the vapour floating 
in the atmosphere. Thus mountains cause rain by acting as 
conductors, and not, as commonly assumed, by condensing the 
vapour—an explanation which, as Mr. Rowell justly observes, 
requires that the mountains should generally be colder than the 
clouds, which is not proved, and is not likely to be generall 
true. If conduction of electricity be the agency by whic 
mountains cause rain, any other conductor thrust into a cloud 
would have the same effect. Thus a conducting balloon in elec- 
trical connexion with the earth might bring down a shower of 
rain; and, indeed, the author quotes a letter from the late Mr. 
Weeks, of Sandwich, in which it is said that this effect was 
actually produced by so insignificant an agent as an electrical kite. 
This, however, is but a small incident in the general development 
of the theory, and the real value of the book consists in the 
prospect which it holds out of a solution of meteorological facts 
which have hitherto defied the interpretation of our ablest 
philosophers. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT BOOKS.* 


'J.HE present volume is made up out of two former works of 

the author, with which we are unfortunately not acquainted. 
The one was the History of the Transmission of Ancient Books 
to Modern Times—the other, the Process of Historical Proof. 
These two have been thrown together, large portions apparently 
having been omitted, and large portions added, to meet the 
requirements of a new generation—it being as much as thirty 
years since their original publication. We gather from the 
preface, whence we learn these facts, that these omissions have 
made the present book less directly theological than were the 
two books out of which it was composed. They originally 
contained chapters bearing on the “ Evidences of Christianity” 
—dealing, we suppose, with the evidence for the genuineness 
and authenticity of the books of the Old and New Testament. 
At present, we have the evidence for the genuineness and 
authenticity of Herodotus very fully and very cleverly dis- 
sected, and we are for the most part left to make our own 
inferences as to Moses and St. Matthew. The motive for this 


now deals with objections drawn rather from physical and 
abstract science than from history. We suppose this is both 
true and false in two different senses. Tlie school of mere vulgar 
infidelity, which reviled the Bible as a book forged by priests, 
has, we hope, quite passed away. “Christianity” means so 
many different things that we perhaps hardly know what Mr. 
Taylor includes in the word. But surely there is a large mass 
of belief as to the origin and authority of the Old and New Tes- 
tament writings—a belief common alike, at all events, to Greek, 
Roman, Anglican, and Presbyterian orthodoxy—which runs very 
seriously counter to certain modern schools of historical criticism. 
That the writers of those books were divinely preserved from error 
alike in fact and in doctrine may be no part of Mr. Taylor’s idea 


of “ Christianity,” but it certainly forms part of the idea of 


Christianity as understood by the vast mass of Roman Catholics, 
English Churchmen, Scotch Presbyterians, and orthodox English 
Dissenters. Now, to go no farther, the last translated volume 
of Baron Bunsen’s great work on Egypt directly contradicts such 
aview. The Baron is clearly far from disbelieving the Christian 
doctrines; he deals most reverentially with their records as 


repertories of moral and religious truth; but us narratives of 


historical facts, he deals with them precisely as with any other 
narratives of historical facts. This may very likely be no assault 
on Christianity as understood by Mr. Taylor; but we con- 


* The History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times ; 


ceive that Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Pusey, Dr. MacNeile, and 

Mr. Spurgeon would all agree in thinking Christianity very 

seriously endangered by it. 

Properly to apply the process by which Mr. Taylor establishes 

the genuineness and authenticity of Herodotus to Jewish and 

Christian Scriptures, we ought first of all to get rid of the notion 

of ‘the Bible” as one book, beginning with the first verse of 

Genesis and ending with the last verse of the Revelation. The 

writings commonly bound up as one volume consist of works 

in at least three languages, written at different intervals, scat- 

tered over probably a millennium and a half. It is clear that the 

evidence for different books may be of very different kinds. 

The result, too, of shaking the received belief would be very 

different in different cases. No man would gravely say that 

Genesis and the Song of Solomon, that the Gospel and the 

Revelation of St. John, are really of equal value for faith or 
practice. Or, again, show that the prophecies of Jeremiah are 
of the age of the Maccabees, and you at once show them to be a 
forgery ; but show the same of the Book of Job, and its value may 
be just as great as it was before. Again, people’s ideas are so 
confused on such matters, that they have the most indistinct 
notions as to what is really the point to be proved. As to the 
Pentateuch, for instance—ist. Is it a true history? 2nd. Is it 
the work of Moses? 3rd. Was it written by divine inspiration P 
Of course the word “ inspiration” is used in all kinds of senses 
by different people ; but for our purpose it is enough to understand 
by it any sort of divine guidance which was not vouchsafed to 
Hesedethe, to Matthew Paris, or to Lord Clarendon. In many 
people’s minds these three totally distinct questions are utterly 
confused together. Yet neither the first nor the second implies 
either of the other two. The third does not imply the second, 
rhaps not even the first. For Baron Bunsen’s view is at least 
intelligible—that, in books written for a moral and religious 
purpose, historical accuracy was quite a secondary matter, so 
that we may expect to find historical errors just as much as it is 
now commonly allowed that we find physical errors. But most 
certainly the Pentateuch nowhere asserts Moses to be its author, 
nor does it lay any claim to divine inspiration. It records 
certain revelations as having been made to Moses, but it neither 
asserts Moses to be the narrator, nor does it assert that the 
narrator was at all inspired in his narrative. The narrative 
might either have been composed by Moses without divine help, 
or by another writer with divine help; and in either case it 
might be a substantially true history. In short, the three 
positions are wholly distinct; though we believe that, by a large 
number of persons, not merely to doubt any one of the three, 
but even to hint that the three are distinct, would be at once 
set down es sapping the foundations of the faith. 


Looking through all historical literature, sacred and profane, 
we see that in some cases genuineness is of much more conse- 
quence than in others. Thus, the Anabasis of Xenovhon and 
the Commentaries of Cxsar might be shown to be the work of 
some other writers, and yet remain authentic narratives. But 
if the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius can be 
shown to be written by any but those whose names they bear, 
they are at once proclaimed to be impudent forgeries, and great 
suspicion is thrown upon the truth of the narratives. So, if the 
Pentateuch could be shown to be written by Joshua or Caleb, 
nothing would be lost; but the autobiography of Nehemiah 
must be the work either of Nehemiah or of a forger. Take 
another case—the book we attribute to Isaiah. The early parts 
claim to be the work of Isaiah, and ag ee either his or a forger’s; 
but the latter portions make no such claim. They may be the 
work of some one else, added by mistake to Isaiah’s own writings, 
and yet be just as good for history or prophecy, for doctrine, for 
reproof, at for instruction in righteousness as if we knew the 
name of the author. We say all this by way of warning to any 
who may attempt to apply Mr. Taylor’s rules as he clearly 
wishes them to be applied. Let him first of all be quite certain 
in his own mind what it is that he wants to prove. 


We can hardly . that Mr. Taylor himself greatly needs 
any such warning. His book is throughout ingenious and inte- 
resting. ‘To the ordinary reader it will convey a large amount 
of new facts, while the scholar will find much that he knew 
before lucidly arranged and put to a foes purpose. Mr. Taylor's 
mind is unusually clear and acute. e thoroughly understands 
what historical evidence really is—what a given argument proves, 
and what it does not—which is what really very few people are able 
to do. A few expressions of contempt towards the middle ages 
here and there peep out, but they are amply redeemed by a 
generally fair tone towards the most misunderstood period 
of history. He also understands how to bring written and un- 
written, documentary and monumental evidence, to bear upon one 
another. We do not know whether Mr. Taylor is a professed 
out-door antiquary, or whether he only studies in the British 
Museum; but he has clearly got hold of the great truth that, 
really to investigate the history of a period, one must both read 
its books and see its monuments. There has been no more fertile 
source of error than the hasty inferences of mere in-door scholars 
and of mere out-door antiquaries, each of whom wanted the others 
to set them right. Mr. Taylor’s observations on the Greek and 
Egyptian monuments are true and to the point. To be sure, they 
are now not exactly new, but they may very well have been so 
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We quote almost at haphazard a single passage, as a specimen 
of the acute way in which Mr. Taylor deals with his subject; 
though it is followed by some ceaie on Biblical evidence which 
we could not so implicitly endorse :— 


The validity of evidence in proof of remote facts is not affected, either 
for the better or the worse, by the weight of the consequences that may 
happen to depend upon them. 

No principle can be much more obviously true than this; and if the reader 
chooses to call it a truism, he is welcome to do so; and yet none is more 
often gg agen With the same sort of inconsistency which impels us to 
measure the punishment of an offence, not by its turpitude, but by the 
amount of injury it may have occasioned, we are instinctively inclined to 
think the most slender evidence good enough in proof of a point which is of 
no importance; while we distrust the best evidence as if it were feeble, on 
dl occasion when the fact in question involves great and pressing interests. 

e are apt to think of evidence as if it were a cord or a wire, which though it 
may sustain a certain weight, must needs snap with a greater. And yet the 
slightest reflection will dissipate a prejudice that is so groundless and absurd, 

It is very true that the degree of care, of diligence, and of attention with 
which we examine ~ ‘ence may well be proportioned to the importance of 
the consequences tk: ' are involved in the decision. A juryman ought indeed 
to give his utmost actention to testimony that may sentence a prisoner to a 
month’s confinement; but if he be open to the common feelings of humanity, 
he will exercise a tenfold caution when life or death is to be the issue of the 
verdict. This is very proper; but no one who is capable of reasoning justly 
would think that, if the proof of guilt in the former case has been thorough] 
examined, and is quite conclusive, tt can become a jot léss convincing if it 
should be found that some new interpretation of the law makes the offence 


capital. 

The genuineness of the Satires and Epistles of Horace is allowed by all 
scholars to be unquestionable, and any one who has examined the evidence in 
this instance must call him a mere sophist who should attempt to raise a 
controversy on the subject. Would the case be otherwise than it is, even 
though proof of the genuineness of these writings should overthrow the 
British Constitution, or should make it the duty of every man to resign his 
property to his servant? 


Mr. Taylor then goes on to complain that, because much 
more important consequences follow from admitting the 
genuineness of the Scriptures than from admitting that of the 
classic authors, people are dissatisfied with evidence for the 
former which they would readily accept in the case of the 
latter. He tells us also, “ The poems of Anacreon, the trage- 
dies of Sophocles, the plays of Terence, the epistles of Pliny, 
are adjudged to be safe from the imputation of spuriousness 
or of material corruption; and yet evidence ten times greater 
as to its quantity, variety, and force supports the genuine- 
ness of the poems of Isaiah and the epistles of Paul.” We 
suppose that the particular heathen and scriptural authors 
mentioned were chosen at haphazard, and the selection of 
Anacreon is, at any rate, unlucky. It strikes us that there 
is here, on Mr. Taylor’s part, something of the kind of confusion 
of which we spoke above. As he goes on to speak of “the 
Scriptures” generally, we suppose he merely quotes Isaiah and 
Paul as types, and does not mean to speak specially of them. 
Now, does this “tenfold evidence” exist in the case of every 
book ? Can Mr. Taylor trace such a serics of quotations and 
allusions up to the time of any Old Testament writer as he has 
himself done in the case of Herodotus? Does he suppose that 
the evidence for the former and latter portions of ‘‘ the poems of 
Isaiah” is exactly the same? What of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews? It may be in every respect as good, as divine, if 
written by Silas or Apollos as if written by St. Paul, but the 
evidence for the common belief is surely not so strong as that 
for the genuineness of the tragedies of Sophocles. And the results 
following on admitting the genuineness or authenticity of the 
books differ widely in different cases. As to the book of 
Esther, for instance, there is no question of genuineness, 
because the book is anonymous. But, let its accuracy as a 

iece of Persian history be either affirmed or denied, and 
it is hard to see what point of Christian faith or prac- 
tice is confirmed or endangered either way. Let the Son 
of Solomon be either a divine mystery or an erotic pastoral, 
and the Law and the Gospel stand just where they were in 
either case. On the other hand, a man may believe that the 
massacre of Purim really took place, and that Solomon wrote 
the Song of Songs, and yet not be a jot nearer to Christian 
or Jewish orthodoxy. But if he accept the facts of the Penta- 
teuch and the Gospel, that is quite another matter, because 
in those books the acceptance of facts is a great step 
towards the acceptance of doctrines. Not having seen the 
chapters which Mr. Taylor has omitted in his reprint, we 
do not know how far these cautions are needed by him. But 
we are quite sure that they are needed by the great mass of 
disputants, both orthodox and heterodox. We have been our- 
selves trying to put our own case quite ab extra. All we want 
to do is again to impress on the mind of pe { man who tries to 
prove anything, that he should first of all be quite certain 
what it is that he wants to prove. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent 
on the day of publication, 
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Tuition, is desirous of giving PRIVATE LESSONS. She teaches German and French 
grammatically and conversationally, Music and Singing thoroughly.—Address I. N., 
care of Mr. Franz Tuam, Foreign Bookseller, 3, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.— Head Master, 
Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., assisted by a Staff of Resident Masters, The 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the 3rd of AUGUST. ‘Terms, Forty Guineas for Boys 
under Eleven years; for Boys above that age, Fifty Guineas. Prospectuses on appli- 
eation to the Head Master or Resident Secretary at the School; or the Hon. Secretary, 
at Founders’ Hall, St, M, COOMBS, 

. M. rer. 

ALGERNON WELLS, Hon, Sec. 

Resident 
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XFORD UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD COMMITTEE, 
As it is announced that the Marquis of Chandos will be posed in opposition 
to the Right_Hon. W E: Gladstone, the following quetleman bove already formed 
themselves into.a Committee to promote Mr. Gladstone’ 8 re-election :— 
Chairman—Rev. R. GRESWELL, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church, 
The Rev. the Master of Balliol. 
The Rev. the Rector of Exeter. 
The Rev. the Provost of Uriel, Dean Ireland’s Professor, 
The Rev. the Provost of Queen’s. 
The Rev. the Warden of New Coll 
The Rev. the Principal of Jesus Co! 
The Principal of Magdalen Hall, Lo ‘Almoner’s Reader in Arabic. 
The Rev. the Principal of St. Alban Hall, Camden Professor of Ancient History. ~- 
The -. the Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. W Jacobson, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 
EB. Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
Rev. A. Os ey, D. D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecc! 
cal tory. 
gh W. Acland, D.M., Hon. gr of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Medicine. 
Reay, B. D., St. ‘Alban 1, Laudian Professor of Arabic. 
Smith, Fellow College, and Regius Professor of Modern 


History. 
John Conington, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll: and Professor of Latin. 
D.M., r of Botany. 
Professor of 


ELECTION. 


Cc. G. B. Daubeny, D Fellow of Magdalen, and Pro 
Rev. Bartholomew Prien M.A, Fellow of Pembroke, and Sadl 
Natural 
J: leston, D.M ellow of Pembroke, Lee’s Reader in Anatomy. 
. B. Jones, M.A., Tutor and late Fellow of University. 
ker, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University, Public Examiner. 
. G. Medd, M.A,, Fellow -_: Tutor of University, 
. Palmer, M. M.A.. Fellow of Balliol. 
Cc. Salter, M.A., Fellow of Balliol, 
. Smith., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol. 
. B.T. Eaton, M .A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton. 
. W. Sargent, M.A., Fellow of Merton. 
-P. Tweed, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter, 
. F, Tozer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter, 
Miller, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter. 
. RK. P. Venables, M.A., Exeter College. 
. P. Chretien, M.A., Fellow and ‘Tutor of Oriel. 
SW. Burgon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel. 


| 


g 


arrison, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Oriel, 
n, M.A.. ‘Tutor and late Fellow of Oriel. 

Southey, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s, 
. Rennison, M.A., Fellow, Tutor, and Bursar of Queen's, 
Faleon, M.. A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's, Moderator. 
. B. Byrne, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s. 
. E. 


EE 


Sewell, M.A., Fellow and Bursar of New College. 
Moberley, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of New College. 

Fowler, M MA, Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 
ibert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
. R. Bloxam, D. D., Fellow and Bursar of Magdalen. 
‘ames Barmby, B.D., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Magdalen, 
. E. Millard, B.D., Fellow of M agdalen. 
. E. F, Garnsle A., Fellow of Magdalen, 
dward Greswell, B.D., Fellow and Vice-President of C.C.C. 
. Chalker, M.A,, Fellow of C.C.C. 

. Fort, M. "A, Fellow of C.C.C. 
enry Furneaux, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of C.C.C, 

. Chamberlain, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

. M. Benson, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

. A. Hackman, M.A., Precentor of Christ Church. 

H, P. Liddon, MA, Student of Christ Church, and Vice-Principal of ‘St. 
Edmund Hail. 
. North Pinder, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Moderator, 
.E. E. Bartlett, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 

. Reid, B.C.L., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s. 

.c.W. Heaton, B.D., Fellow and Bursar of Jesus. 

. Robert Owen, B.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Jesus College, Public Examiner in 
“Law and Modern History. 
. J, D. Jenkins, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College. 
. R. H. Codrington, M. A., Fellow of Wadham. 

M.A,, and Tutor of Wadham. 
. J. Griffiths, M.A., late br of Wadham, and Keeper of the Archives. 
. H. H. Minchin, A., 
. W. Chambers, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester, 
. B. 
G. 


; 


mae 


C. Caffin, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester. 
. G. C. Bell, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Worcester, Moderator. 


Pottinger, M.A.,, Worcester. 
Rev. E. C. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A., Fellowand Tutor 
of Balliol College, 
Rev. > ae late Fellow of Exeter, 
am 
Rev. 8S. W. Fellow and Tutor of 


Trinity Colle 
Rev. C. W- SANDFORD, M.A., Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, 


> 


Committee Room, Star Hotel, Oxford, June 21st, 1959, 


R. GLADSTONE’S LONDON COMMITTEE SITS DAILY 
at the Union Hotel, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
Chairman—Sir FREDERICK ROGERS, Bart., late Fellow of Oriel. 


The Marquis of A, 

The Right ht Hon, Lord Radstoc 

The Right Hon. Stephen R. Lushington Pithe tute of the High Court of Admiralty), 
D.C.L., late Fellow of All Souls. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, D.C.L., late Fellow of Exeter. 

The Right Hon. James Stuart penny ty ae late Fellow of Merton, 

The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, , Christ Church. 

The Right Kev. R. Gray, D.D., Bishop of Cape: Town, Universit: t; 

The Very Rev. H. H iiman, Dean of St. Paul’s, D.D., late Fellow of Brasenose, 

The Very Rev. A. P. “Saunders, Dean of ’D.D., Christ Church, 

The Very Rev. W. F. Hook, Dean of Chichester, D hrist Church, 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Wightman, M.A., Queen’s. 

The Ven. J. Sandford, Archdeacon of Coventry, B.D., Balliol. 

The Ven, A. Grant, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, D.C. L., New College. 

The Ven. R. Lane Breer, D.D., Christ Cia, Archdeacon of Hereford. 

The Ven, J. Barthol , Canon of Exeter, M.A., C.C.C, 

The Rev. J. Keble, M.A., “inte Fellow of Oriel 

Roundell Palmer, Esq., b. C., Magdalen. 

Robert Phillimore, Esq., Q. ¢, D.C.L., Chancellor of the Dioceses of Oxford, Salisbury, 
and Chichester, late Student of Christ Church, 

R. W. Jelf, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Principal of King’s College, London, 

w. Cureton, Dz. D., Christ Church, Canon of Westminster. 

Granville E. Harcourt Vernon, Esq., M.A., late Student of o- Church, 

Herbert Kynaston, High Master, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Christ Church, 

The Rev. K. W. Browne, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Welis yoy, Classical 
iiteatans, King’s College, M.A., St. John’s. 

The Rev. W. .A., late Michel ced of Queen’s, 

The Rev. w.J. Crichton, M.A., Merto 

The Rev. H. A. Woodgate, B.D., St.  sohn’ 's, Honorary Canon of Worcester, 

Rev. A. W. Haddan, B.D., Rector of Barton, late Fellow of Trinity. 

C. Forster, Esq., M. P., M. A., Worcester. 

The Rev. E. A. Ommanney, M. A., Exeter College, Prebendary of Wells, 

Thomas Greene, A.M., Ori 

G. K. Rickards, M.A., 


el. 
’s College, and late Professor of Political e 
The Rev. Ernest Hawk’ , B.D., late Fellow of Exeter, Preben: of St. ‘8. 
The Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart., Secretary of State for the Home 


Department, M.A., — at of Christ Church, 
Nassau W, Senior, Esq, late Political Economy, M.A., Magdalen, 


Chichester Fortescue, aie M.LP., M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
4 Acland, Esq., M. late | Pellow of All Souls, 
Charles 


Purton Esq., Q.C. Wadham. 

Esq., M. on Fellow of All Soule niversity College. 
rne Morgan, towell Fellow of U. 

Martin F. Tupper, Esq., dc: L., Christ Church, 


ee Db, Canon of Canterbury, Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 


“MLA Oriel. 


Dean, Proctor for of Sarum, and late Student of Wils, 
School, Preacher of 


ake, M. a of Hun’ and Preacher Chapel Royal 
Whit tehall, ‘late Balliol. 
John Duke Coleridge, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Exeter, 
The Rev, George Hext, B.D., late Fellow of C.C.C, 
The Rev. T. Mozley, M.A, 
The Rev. W. H. Pocmentia Be Fellow of All Souls’, 
e Re . Weare, *« Master of Westminster M.A., Ch. Ch. 
CH. Pearson, Esa. M.A., Professor of Modern History, King’s College, London 
ellow 
Rev. N. Pocock, M.A., late 
G. Gwyn Eiger, » M.A. Trin 
‘The Re jour, a Ch. 
T.C. Fellow of Oriel College. 
Esq., M.A., Student 
rist C 
JOHN W. 
GEORGE C. DM 
Fellow of Merton, 
The Polling will commence on Monday, the 27th, at Twelve o'clock. a. is tis earnestly 
a that promises of support be immediately communicated to 
ilway Passes will, on special application to the Committees - ‘ae a and 


Hon, Secretaries, 


- Oxford, be furnished to the Voters for Mr. Gladstone. 


FEVER HOSPITAL, SLINGTON. 
of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of mal ig, coving tn Be 
the Domes’ ne received into the 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. ae may be paid to 
foundation of the BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, been 
Funds of this time-honoured Institution are low and inadequate to the main- 
rer suffering sisters, the Weekly Board of Governors now APPEAL for AID and 


Committee Room, Union Hotel, Cockspur-street, 8.W., 24th June, 1859. 
EstaBiisHep 1802—Two Hunprep B 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases 
Families of the Poor, or among tics of the Affluent, are 
Hospital at all hours. 
Messrs, Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Moepitale 
40, 000 } POOR MAKR'ED WOMEN have, since the 
edmittea within its walls, and have there received succour and relief in the “ great 
= peril of childbirth,” 
tenance of the Hospital in a state of Se To those wealthy and charitable ladies 
of this metropolis, and, indeed, to all who take an interest in the welfare of their 
poo! 
ASSISTANCE, will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hoang, Fleet- 
street; or at the Hospital, Endell-street, Long-acre. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED ABD 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, 

Waterloo-bri Wi tationery, Heraldic Engraving, and 

for Marking nen, Books, 344, Strand, W. w.c. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVERK PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the are 
the ys Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine Wi1Lu1am-strEet, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOoc. ot ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QurEn’s CurLEry Works, SHEFFIELD, 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 

£84. £8. d, 
12 11460 2140 300 3123 0 
12 Table Spoons, .. 11460 323140 8300 3123 0 
12 Dessert Forks do. uw BED 200 240 21440 
12 Dessert Spoons do. oni 200 240 2140 
12 Tea Spoons do, 016 0 140 PA 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do, - 08 0 O10 0 O10 OB 0 
do. 070 0106 Ol O O18 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) 068 #0100 0120 014 0 
1 Pair S Tongs do, a 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do, w 110 0 140 11s 0 
1 Butter Knife do, 08890 OFS 
1 Soup Ladle do .. 012 0 0160 0176 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do... 0100 0150 0180 110 
Complete Service ..............£10 1310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 

one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 00; os Kaen deans 

Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


Ordi Medium _ Best 

det 

Teo 240 360 4130 
1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ............000+ -140 146 2110 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers we 09 76 O10 O16 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized 09 8 6 012 0 O18 
One Pair Poultry 076 O10 O16 6 
Steel for 0930 040 060 
Complete Service ..... appeitenseanenn £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Leg Knives still maintain Ls 
Baden, r own Sheffield are v with secure 
very Mandl ot water; po the 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and William-street, , London: 


859, |g 
=) 
| 
RT. 
a The Rev. H. W. Burrows, B.1 
The Rev. Sir George Prevost, | 
The Rev. T. James, Honorary 
The Rev. Edward Coleridge, 
The Rev. J. Forshall, | 
; The Rev. J. G. ate Fellow of Wadham, 
Rev, G. Marshall, M.A., Student and Censor of Ch. Ch. 
2 Kev. A. Pott, B.D., Rector of East Hendred, late Fellow of Magdalen, 
Melvil! Portal, Esq., M.A., Christ Church. 
The Rev. J. Bramston, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter. 
The Hon. and Rev, C. L. Courtenay, M.A., Christ Church. 
The Rev. E. B, James, M.A., Rector of Carisbrooke, late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s, 
a. ' The Rev. J. Lawrell, M.A., Merton. 
M. C, M. Swabey, Esq., D.C.L., M.A., late Student of Christ Church. 
The Rev. George Moberley, Head Master of Winchester, D.C.L., Balliol. 
E. 
The 
| 
The 
Tay inn, late Fellow 8, 
The Rev, J. - Wood, Canon of Worcester, M.A., Ch. Ch, e 
P The Rev. F. H. Murray, M.A., Ch. Ch, 
apleting Rev, G. Trevor, Canon of York, M.A., Magdalen Hall, 
ve been ] 
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B ANK OF DEPOSI 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, — CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

Parties desirous of investing m: are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 

of Deposit, by which a high rate of beadoy. may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by S chal Agrecment, may be withdrawn without notice, 

The interest is le ia January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTT. Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barcl 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. — Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoeh, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq, R. Robinson, 


William 
Henry Davidson, | Martin T. Smith, Esq. MP. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling fom the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or ty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
5 ww An fifth year, are entitled to participate after payment of One 
miut 


CLAIMS has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwar 0} 
yo for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as ebaves at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents th e Ki 

SAMUEL “Actuary. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
The TWENTY-EIGHTH Aneval GENERAL MEETING of the SOCIETY 
was held at EDINBURGH on 8rd MAY, 1859, 
J. WHITEFOORD MACKENZIE, Esq., W.S., in the Chair, 
From the Report by the Directors, which was unanimously approved of, the following 
particulars are extracted :— 
During the year ending 1st March last, pachy ay AA had been issued. The Sums 
5 78 
Eighty-four Members of the Society had died during the year, the Sums Assured on 
their Lives being £54,850, with Bonus oe of £15,375, amounting together to 
£70,225. These Claims were fewer in number by 27, and less in amount by £21,000 
than the Claims of the previous year. - 


The following was the position of the Society at 1st March last :— 


AMOUNT of EXISTING ASSURANCES.............. wegeoee £5,272,367 
ACCUMULATED FUND 1,194,657 
ANNUAL REVENUE.. 187,240 


The iculars of the Triennial Investigation into the Society’s affairs for the 
Seventh ation of Profits were then 
First—The GROSS FUNDS, rary and PROPERTY of the Society amounted at 
1st March, 1859, to £2,804,349, 
I, viz. :— 


1. Loans on Heritable Securities £530,712 
2. Do, on various other Securities 9,336 
3. Do. to Members on the Society’s Policies ...............c..sceeeeeeeene 131,775 
4. Do. to Railways on Debentures 355,792 
5. Do, to Glasgow See Water Works 30,000 
6. Bank of England Stock and Consols 69,786 

7. Reversions, Policies, and Government and other Life Annuities 
32,859 

8. cum, Premiums due on or 
March, bus not falling to be remitted } 52,878 

er 

9. Balances due by the Society’s Bankers 10,050 
10. House and Furniture, No, 26, St. je eS 5,250 
11, Premises, No, 26, Poultry, London, and Furniture .................. 000 
Sum as Berous £1,231,438 


Il, PRESENT VALUE of CONTRIBUTIONS or PREMIUMS 
ASSURANCE receivable by the Society, after deducting two ua} 1,572,911 
a-half per cent. for expenses of collection 


Asszts £2,804,349 


bees ot es OBLIGATIONS of the of the Society amounted at Ist March, 1851, 
1, Various sums chi Policies had emerged at 

Ist March, 1859, but had a paid at that date .................. } £36,781 

IL, Present value of sums contained in, and to Suen due under, 5 sean 2,566,936 


Society’s Policies 
Toran Onur OBLIGATIONS ....... "£2,603,717 
Third.— ROSS ASSETS of sclety thus amounting to ... 
the TOTAL OBLIGATIONS to 2,603,717 
There arises a SURPLUS, as at 1st March, 1359, of........ pianos £200,632 


the law regulating the division of surplus, the Directors have power to allocate» 
ais investigation, a sum not exceeding two-thirds of the surplus then declared, in 
vested additions to Policies of not less than five years’ standing, and a sum of not less 
than one-third is eoymnted to be reserved at each investigation for contingent pros- 
pective additions, and for other p’ of the Society. 

Two-thirds of the foresaid surplus of £200,632 amount to By .755, and by an 
alloeation of £129,517 of this sum was made a vested addition at Ist March, 1859, at 
the rate of one and three-quarters per cent. per annum to all Policies then of five 

tanding, providing for a Bonus of £248,467 payable at the death of the parties 
thereto, After ary J for this vested addition, there still remained 
£4,238 between the sum allocated and the two-thirds of the surplus placed by the law 
at the discretion of the Dircetors for ——, 

The oe Set concludes in the following 

rectors cannot doubt but thas every mr A — must be gratified at these 
results. After a most rigid scrutiny, the Funds and Assets of the Society have been 
found sufficient, not onl meet all the Liabilities, but to warrant the declaration of 
large additions to Poli at ft the same a fully maintaining the reserve required by 
the Laws and Constitution of the Societ; 

“The Directors would remind the Members that it is their interest to make known 
as er as possible the a 4 afforded by the Society, and they would call on 
all to co-operate with them and with the Local Agents of the Society in advancing its 
business and promoting its success.” 

Copies of the rt ¢ the — Meeting are now in the hands of the Society’s 
Agents, and may be 

Higap St. Anprew 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM, FINLAY, Secretary, 


Lonpon Orrrcze—26, Povirry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


CE, and REFRIGERATORS for Preserving Ice and Cooling 
Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, and Provisions of all kinds, manufactured 
the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 1644, STRAND, of the best make, at. the 
west cash prices, No Agents are appointed in’ London for the sale of their Ice adhe 

rators, Pure Water Ice, in Blocks most sence into the 
and led any distance into the 


More detail COMPA 


EmpowErep By Act or 3 Wo. IV. 


TRE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 


EsTaBLISHED 1823, 


ADVANTAGES— 

Mutual Assurance, 

The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murvat SystEex. 

THE WHOLE oF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 

Assets amounting to £1,840,000 

During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in canned | 2,000,000 
of Bonus Liability, nearly ? 

Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... 1,365,000 

The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 PER Cann. 475,000 
on the Premiums paid, amounted to 

Policies in force 7,818 

The Annual Income di 260,000 

In pursuance of the INVARIABLE jw edhe of this ype in - gout of the Death 
of the Life Assured within ty newal Premium 
the Claim “will be to payment of 
suc miu 

ae effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY,’ 


64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, Dunurs, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809, 


New Assurances during the past year ....ccssccssscssecseeeee £377,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 
Bonus declared of £1 5s. per cent. PER aNNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, i 
£31,345 16 5 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., 


William Borradaile, Esq. Cockbu: 
Northall Laurie, 


John Connell, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, . Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 
Prospectuses, Forms of is, &e., may be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, F.C. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—MILITIA, YEOMANRY, AND RIFLE CORPS, 


HE DIRECTORS of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY beg to intimate that, on the 2nd of January, 1855, they adopted a 
Resolution to the effect that persons entering Militia or Yeomanry Corps should not 
be subject to any Extra Premium while in the performance of their duties in Great 
Britain or Ireland. The same Resolution applies to Rifle Corps, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
London, 82, King William-street, E.C., June, 1859, 


HE DIRECTORS of the STANDARD pais ASSURANCE 
COMPANY request attention to the 
THE YEAR 1858. A Printed Copy can be application at 
Offices in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or to oy oy the Agents in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, The following results are stated in the Report :— 

The New Assurances effected aang 1858 exceed £500,000, and the amount during 
the last Ten Years exceeds £5,000,000. 

The Income of the Company is upwards of £275,000; and 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds considerably £1, 600, 000. 

The STAN DARD was established in 1825, and the profits its realized have been divided 
on five occasions, 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855, 

The Sixth Division of Profits will take place next year, and there is an advan’ 
in joining the Company before the close of the books in the present year, as the 
of Two Years’ entry to the profit scheme will be secured. 

Attention is specially directed to the fact that the Company have lately introduced 
into their Policies certain Terms and Conditions which make them of increased value 
as the basis of Marriage Settlements, Family Provisions, and all transactions where 
it is essential that the contract should be, as far as possible, a complete security 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

: H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res, Sec, 
Lonpon, 82, Kina Srreer, Crry. 
3, Groxar Dustin, 66, Urpgr STREET. 


HITEFRIA! BS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
ween Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES 3 POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the — of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and F 
ARTIST’S GLASS. The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PA ED WORK and other os. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


REEN FLY on Roses and Greenhouse Plants SAFELY GOT 
RID OF by syringing with PATENT GISHURST COMPOUND, 202. to the 


gallon of water. 

Extract from Leading Article in Gardener’s Chronicle, 9th S, wee —*“That it 
really kills red spider, pa, mealy bug, thrips, and scale, it ible to doubt 
in the face of reports of practical men, among whom we may poe ion Mr. D. Judd, 


of Althorp-gardens.” Then follows a caution against the use of a too anne solution. 

The Gishurst Compound is sold in boxes at 1s. 6d. and 6s. each, with directions for 
use, and printed opinions of Mr. Rucker’s gardener, Lady Dorothy Nevill’s gardener, 
Sir William Hooker, Mr. Rivers, and other eminent ——-. For N 
the large size is recommended; but where the consumption is not large, the Com- 
pound keeps its strength best in the small. 

A large number of Seed Merchants, Nurserymen, &c., both in the Country and in 
for List, see Advertisement in “ Gardener’s Chronicle” and other G: 

), have taken in their supplies, and _ now prepared to sell single boxes. 
rserymen and by Parent ComMPaNY 

(Limited), Belmont, Vauxhall, Londo 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
certain cU 


East Indies, a RE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

and remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 

a daughter, w = —* die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 

Desirous of oe iting fellow: he will send post free, to those who wish 

it, the ape containing full directions for this remedy, 
their remitting him six stamps,—Address O, P, Brown, 14, . 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &e. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SournHampron Srreet, Srayp, 


more le w ws—e. g., e, Geometric, Quarry Glazings on for 
Maral | Decoration. Prices pa Information forwarded 7 ‘ 


|EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of tase jpreeing bran eens es of Science, 
be Majoon at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas eac . Tewnane, Mi to fer 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geol Save, an Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


Ts SATURDAY REVIEW, TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 
1 the other LONDON N NEWSPAPERS, regularly ig ee ng in Town, and 
forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, and Foreign 
Countries. ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. * List for 1359, mith Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis -WM. DAWSON and SONS, Newsvenders, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809, 
( RIGINAL MANUSCRIPT BIOGRAPHIES, DIARIES, 
HISTORIES of PERIODS or PLACES, and N ARRATIVES of PERSONAL 
ADVENTURE by SEA or LAND, Authors and others having such Manuscripts for 
Publication should apply to’ 
Mr. Westerton, Publisher, 20, St. Gearge’s-place, Hyde-park-corner, 
AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W, Atvorp Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


Tu LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By the Author of “Alice 
Wentworth,” &c. 


Tera THE SHADOWS. By t the Author of “Sidney 
Grey.” 3 Vols. “A singularly interesting novel,”"—Observer, 


AY IRIAM COPLEY. | 7.8 
Novelists,” &c, 


BAFFRESON, Author of of Kovels 
“The best book Mr. Jeaffreson has written.” 


illustrated by Bir 
Baty mad, is a work we can recommend. Lon 


Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 5s., elegantly bound and illustrated, 


MOTHER'S TRIAL. By By the Aut Author Dissipine of of 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Forming Vol. V. of Hurst and 
Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


In Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
OBERT HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, containing his 
HESPERIDES and NOBLE NUMBERS. With a iographical Memoir by 


E, Watrorp, M.A. 
Retves and Turwer, 238, Strand, London. 


Second Edition, price 3s, 6d. 
OMMON SENSE, OR DECEPTION DETECTED in Church, 
Law, Physic, Army, Navy, Fine Arts, Science, and Lite 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 86, neem 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. - 
UTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Ten Sermons. 
By Cuantes Bearp, B.A 
London: E, T. Warrrrexp, 178, Strand, 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


M &. By Tromas Esquire. 
London: Bett and Davpy, 186, Flect-street. 


1859, | June 25, 1859.} 
QT, EMILION CLARET. | gt any -tandency to 
zen rklin, » 
CIETY —The CADIZ W. WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ 1 
ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the jane 
ae oagen, , 388. per dozen, Cash, We receive a regular and direct shipment of 
ne Wine. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Importers, Old Furniva!’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 
“4 LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
£1,340,000 This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
2,000,000 in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and ypwards, by 
1,365,000 HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
7,818 D E N MAN, 
260,000 NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
f the Death &c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
l greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
ayment of great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint or norm ror 24 Stamps, 
@ Division Wiye ry Casx furwarded free to any railway station in England, 
0 EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
My Cas, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application, 
PANY. ANY, JAMES L, DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 
Dubus, ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. have every 
description. Cramer, Beale, and Co, are also Chief Agents for Alexandre 
New Patent. Regent-street. 
D0 IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale 
3 8 or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street, 
G ECON D- -HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have a stock of various deseriptions.—201, Regent- street. 
a) HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 

. YOUR CHANNEL FLEEPT, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 61b. bags 
at 2s, 4d. per lb., and Coffee in the Berry at 10d. 

Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate, 
UMMER DIET—BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR. “This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lancet. 
Obtain it from Family Grocers or Chemists who do not substitute Inferior aegis, 
Recipes for use with Fruits, Blancmange, Light Puddings, &c., 16 oz. Packets, 8d. 
4, NEW ‘ORR PATESRT STARCH, 
, USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced gh MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
cretary. Chandlers, Grocers, &e. &¢—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 
PS, ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Esrapiisnep 1838. 
RANCE “An intense black, unaltered by washing.”—Scee Dr, Urn’s Testimonial at the 
adopted a pprietor’s, J, LESSEY, 97, High-strect, Marylebone. 
+ id not Sold by all Chemists and Stationers, at 1s. per Bottle, 
in Great 
ENRY AND DEMARSON, 206, REGENT-STREET. 
evetary. JOUVIN’S GLOVES—FIRST QUALITY. 
Perrumery, Fans, Cravats, Fancy Goons. 
ANCE EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 
‘ompany’s MEDLEVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK 
STANDS, en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book- -slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’ 8 Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted complete, from £5 5s.; 
Lad’s’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, with wide openings; Ladies’ Dressin; Cases, 
int during from 21s ; Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, from 12s. 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood _ 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from £3 3s.; Despatch Boxes, from 2ls.; Travelling cogen| 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 83s. ; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Wainut and Oak, and a Variet of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
en divided enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly, 
~o ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass 
nt¥oduced suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates ; hand Tron Bedst with 
sed Value Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants ; every 
ms where description of Wood Beds that is manufactured, in tae Birch, Walnut 
4 sccurit Tree Woods, Polished Deal gnd Jepanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
y plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 
= ‘EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as i. 150 different Articles of 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. "—HEAL and SON, re tead, Bedding, 
- sete and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W 
APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
s MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 
etail 

4 MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Ap ypcenipent to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who sup| — Consumer in Lon Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING G WILLIAM ST REET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, ro Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being t manufactured under their own superintendence. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 
LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING ” BAGS, from £2 12s, to £100 each, 
Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s. to £80, 
Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is eomplete with 
every Variety of and Price, 
Y GOT gootly f Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on reeeipt of 
to th Twelve LN 
nd a MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London; 
n it Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
to ~~ HE ADVANTAGE AFF ORDED TO THE PUBLIC IN 
D. Sats, THE ESTABLISHMENT of W. CLARK, 132, REGENT STREET, W. 
solution. erchant Tailor, mainly arises from oe  — the excellencies of the best West-end 
ctions for Private Tailoring trades, in which the Principal was long en with the economy 
gardener, of those houses whose business is transacted alone for prompt payments, and in one of 
rserymen, which, likewise, he was formerly employed. While, also, the Establishment may be 
the Com- ehosen as one extensive enough to ensure the best talent in — , the arrangements 
are such as not to ~ 7 the constant personal attention of Proprietor to the 
ry and in angpietion of every order. 
ardening CLARK disclaims all pretension to exclusive empirical distinction, yo fing ook solely 
axes. n the above plain facts to secure the supper’ of Gentlemen desirin, 
COMPANY and materials at a moderate price; and, in giving the name of Perm Btio Paletot fo 
a leading garment of very general adoption, merely desires that Gentlemen may be 
rn assisted in ordering the article again to distinguish the garment requi 
» in the The Permistio Cloth Paletot Morning or Frock Coat, in a variety of new Colourings 
, Coughs, for the present season, at 42s,; Cotswold Angola Suits from 60s,; Guinea Dress or 
ly child, orning Trousers and Half-Guinea Vests; the Guinea Waterproof Wrap Wrap ; Clerical 
and well. its, in Black or Oxford Mixed Cloths, "at 84a,; Ladies’ Riding Habi from 60s. 
who wish Juvenile Clothing —_ moderate in price. AL Assortment of yee and 


every descri; 158, ready for immediate use at 
Tailor and 192, REGS 


. CLARK’S, Naval 
ENT STREET, W., corner of Leicester-street, 


Just published, cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. post free, 
D IVORCE: a Sketch. Dedicated to the Matrons of England. 
By an Ory BacnEtor. 
London: A. W. Benwert, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OETHE’S FAUST, with Critical and Explenetors Feist. Notes. 
By G. G. Zeerrt, Dr. Ph., Professor of the German 
at the Royal Medical College, Westbourne College, &c. &c. 
London: Magsnatt, and Co, 
NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 
M®: DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COM Pasion, containing 
the NEW PARLIAMENT, Royal 32mo, morocco 
Warrraxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 
Now ready, price 1s. 
HE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY’S SPEECH IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS, on Tuesday, the 7th of June, 1850. With an APPENDIX 
on ITALIAN AFFAIRS, 
James Rrpeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
Aw Ene.isuman Asroap. 
“Genuine Handbooks based on personal experience.” 
PRACTICAL SWISS — Twelfth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE—Belgium, Holland, &c, Tenth Thousand, 1s, 
PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE. Tenth Thousand. 1s, 
PRACTICAL ITALY—The Localities of the WAR. 2s. 6d. 
London: Lowemuaw and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol. Gan bound, 4s, 


HE POETRY OF GERM a Selection from the most 
German y order Two Centuries, Chronologically 
urvey of ne German Poetry from Haller to the 


Leipzig: F. A. Brocxnavs, London: Triiswrr and Co, 
NOW PUBLISHED, THE NEW WORKS IN 
ENGLISH PHILOLOG 


GLOSSARIAL INDEX TO THE “PRINTED 
ITERATURE OF THE THIRTEENTH RY. 
8yo, cloth, pp. 104, price 5s. 

A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES USUALLY 
REGARDED AS PECULIAR TO THE UNITED STATES. By Jouyx ae 
Edition, greatly Improved and Enlarged. 68vo, cloth, pp. xxxii. 

PROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, A, PaILoLocicaL Society, 8vo, pp, wil) be 
supplied free, on receipt of Six Stamps. 

London; Taiswzsz and Co,, 60, Pasternoster-row, 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIII.—Apvertise- 
ments intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
eaten: Buows, and Oo, 98, Paterncster-row. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. fo. COXI. — ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the forthcoming Number must to the Publisher's by the 9th, 
Brxts for insertion by the 12th “agg 


50, Albemarle-street, London, June 25th, 1859. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
vor Jutx. No, CCOCLXIII. 
the hat A thor of “ Ashley,” 
e Au 
The of By Sir Nathaniel. 
e 
Vv. My Friend Pic Pickles ; and some Social Grievances of which he Desires to 
Complain, ‘Alexander Andrews, 
: Deltour—Vapereau, 
VII. London Pride. By W. Charles oot, 
VIIL. Charlotte Fandauer’s Ghost. By FE, M. Swann, 
IX. Gleanings from an Old English hronicle. 
X. Evalla. W. Beilby 
XL. Hans Ernst Mitterkamp: an Auto ~s » the Author of “ Brimelsea,” 
XII, The Curse of Trecobben. By Herbert 
XIII, The Po and its Tributaries. 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
HE LIFE and MARTYRDOM of ST. THOMAS BECKET, 


Archbishop of Canterbu' 
Canon of Northampton 


ry and Legate of the Holy See. By Jonw Monzis, 


London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row 


Just published, in 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


PREACHED CHIEFLY on PUBLIC OCCASIONS, 
Poke Tomas Jackson, M.A., Rector of Stoke Newington, and Prebendary of 


London: eam and Co, Edin 


: A,and C, Brack. 


Glasgow : GRIFFIN an Co. 


THE REV. E. A. BRAY’S REMAINS, 
In 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 
OETICAL REMAINS, Social, Sacred, and Miscellancous, f of 
BRAY, B.D., SA. Selected and Edited, with 


the late EDWARD ATKYNS 


a Memoir of the Author, by Mrs. Bray, ‘Author of Life. of Stothard” &e, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS. JAMESON’S TWO LECTURES ON THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 


Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 


ISTERS OF CHAKITY AND THE COMMUNION OF 
LABOUR: Two Lectures on the Social Employments of Women. By Mrs, 


Jamzson. A New Edition, enl 


and improved; with a Prefatory Letter to Lord 


Joun Russet, President ‘of the National y for the Promotion of 
Science, on the Present Condition and Requirements of the Women of England, 


London: Lowemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ENTLE Y’S MISCELLAN Y. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
CONTENTS FoR suty. No. CCLXXI. 
I, Here and There. 
Ill of Francesco Novello da Carrara. 


IV. isit to the Coun’ ‘alter Thorn! 
= Novel. By Monkshood. our. 
Maze. 


Defences, 
X. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes, A Tale of the Times. By Dudley Costello. 
Chaps, I, to IV. 
London: Bentiry, New Burlington-strect. 


Tt UNIVERSAL REVIEW for JULY, price 2s. 6d., 
will contain— 


1, Modern Divorce, 
2. What will He Do with It? 
The Early of Charles James Fox. 
4, The Cornish 
5. Illogieal Geol 
$ Out of the Dept! 8. 
Louis and Emperor. 
Polite! Parties—Natural and Artificial. 
Sessi 
Londen: H, and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


r QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LIX., 


will be published JU 
CONTENTS : 
1, Captian of Marquis Corn-;| 6. Physics of the Sea, 
7. Russia and the Russians, 
2. Dr. Doran’ s Pi 8, Tuscany. 
3. The with Steam, 9, Mansel’ Limits Religious Thought, 
4, Alpine Life and Scenery, 10, Prospects of Italy. 
6. Austria in the Past, 11. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and Srmrexin, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hail-court. 


BriAceWwoon's MAGAZINE, for JULY, 1859. No. DXXV. 


CONTENTS : 
Lord Macaulay and the Massacre of | The Luck of Ladysmede. Part V. 
Glencoe. Sentimental Physiology. 
The Lifted Veil. 


The Novels of Jane Austen. 
Dr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. The Change of Ministry—What Next? 


Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


NEW EDITION OF KEITH “GENERAL 
TTEER,” CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


rice 30s, cloth; or half-russ' 


In One 8vo, of 1360 pages, comprising Names of Places, 
P 


| Bt OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete “General Gazetteer of the 


World.” By Avrxaypge Jounstoy, F.R.S, 


E., F.R.GS., F.G.S., 


Geographer at —_— in Ordinary to Her Majesty. New and Cheaper Edition, 


revised to May, 1895! 


London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


AMUEL ROGERS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONAL 
AND CONVERSATIONAL INTERCOURSE WITH— 


Cuartrs James Fox, 
Epmunp Buexg, 
Henry Grattan, 
Ricuarp Porson, 
Joun Horne Tooxz, 


Prince TaLLEYRAND, 

Lorp 

Sire Watrer Scort, 

Lorp GRENVILLE, and 

Tue oF WELLINGTON. 


Edited by Mr, Rogers’s Nephew, Wir1itam Suarre; with a Preface by 


AMUEL 

“ Samuel Rogers has provided for us in 
these notes a very singular pleasure. The 
of the past come before 
in the flesh—made Visible by a touch, 

a ne He calls up the dead by a 
magic like that of the eye and voice of 
an actual narrator—for his record is of 
conversations, and has all the scatter and 


fire, and informal, vivid iture of real 
talk, where a trait, an pas ony an inter- 
ruption of voice.yields a character more 
distinct and impressive than a more elabo- 
rate historical presentation,—just as a ray 
of sun often catches the truth of a face 
with a brilliancy beyond the studied skill 
of the Royal Academician,” —Atheneum, 


London : Loneman, Browy, and Co. Co., » Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Square Crown 8vo, with num numerous us Maps and Illustrations, 
price 21s, cloth, 


EAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: a Series of Excursions by . 


FE. L. Ames, M.A, 

E, Anpxrsoy, 

J. Baru, M.R.LA. 

C. H, Bunsury, M.A, 
ev. J. Lu, Davizs, M.A, 

R, W. E. Forster, 

Rev. J. F. Harpy, B.D. 

V. M.A, 


T. W. Hincattrr, M.A, 

E, 8. Kennepy, BA. 

W. Martuews, Jun., M.A. 

A. C, Ramsay, F.RS. & G.S. 

A. Wits, of the Middle Temple, . 


J. Tynpatt, F.R.S. 


Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by Jonw Batt, M.R.LA., F.L.S., President of 


the Alpine Club. 
“The volume edited by Mr. Ball appears 
to us to be one of poly berger. tertaining, 


and in many respects one of the most 


ontom, which have fallen under our 
servation for a long time.”—Suturday 


Review. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Price Eightpence, 


‘"\HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Part LXVL, JUNE, 1859, 


CONTENTS: 

Parochial Newspapers. Poem—To the Wind. 

Moral Sketches from the Bird-World, | Progress Biograph 
0) etches or! arming 0! 
In Two Parts, I. A Violinist’s Tale. . 

Perils of the Bush, No More Lost Armies, 

Naiads of the Seine. A Hard Case. 

The Portrait of a Christian Gentle- | Celestial Agriculture. 
man. Poetry and Miscellanea. 

hops Shopkeepers, Zuphemisms. 

A Wife's Distresses. The Use of the Rifle. 

Moral Sketches from the Bird-World. | A Round-about Story. 

Part II, The Month: Science and Arts. 

Mystifications. A Hospital Hero, 

Port Natal. A Practical Christian. 

A Last Kindness, Poem—The True Amazon, 


TITLE AND INDEX TO VOL. XI. 
W. and R. Cxawnens, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


= STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. 
Srexgocrarus ror JULY, No. XIII. 
(By Permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
I, TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 1, 
Il, TEMPLE COLLECTION*OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 
Ill, TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3, 
Lovett Rexve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


eos WORK-TABLE PATTERNS (working size), and 


the LEADING EVENTS OF THE DAY, illustrated in the LADY’S NEWS- 

PER every Saturday. It contains the Latest Fashionable Intelligence, a New 

va Notes on Italy, from a Lady’s Journal, and the Current News of the 

Week NoF or Lady should be without the “ Lady’s Newspaper.” Unstamped, 5d. 
Office, 83, Tleet-street. 


Lately published, price 2s, 6d. 
Mea AND OTHER PUEMS. By Rosertr W. BucHanan. 


“At times his poetic flights are of the purest and most exquisite order.”— 
thinking and a certain depth of sentiment, with taste and cultivation.”— 
prt. 
“Cannot be set aside by any critic . . . . marked richness of language , . . . meta- 
phorical opulence.” 
Glasgow: Murray and Son, 


MR. WELD’S TRAVELS THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, with Eight Illustrations in Chromo-xylography, 
price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PYRENEES FROM WEST TO EAST. Sno HC: R. WE 
Barrister-at-Law; Author of a “Vacation T nited States 


Canada,” and “ Vacations in Ireland.” 
“Mr. Weld has drawn up a lively narra- 
tive his — with 
hic pen and pencil the towering sum- 
the glaciers, the izzard- 
haunted crags and deep ravines which he 
visited. .... His volume, which furnishes 
more interesting information respecting 


the Pyrenees than any other book of 
travels which can be named, is written 
in an easy, agreeable style, and sketches 
with great animation as well the habits 
of the mountaineers as the wild features 
of the scenery amidst which they — 
—Morning Post. 


London: Longman, Buown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR. SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with Maps of the Besphorus and Troad, and Views in 
Chromo-lithography of Therapia and Stamboul. Price 12s, cloth, 


OURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY AND GREECE IN THE 
Autumn of 1857 and the beginning of 1858. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 


“ The following pages contain extracts 
from a Journal which | kept in Therapia, 
the Troad, Smyrna, and Athens, in the 
autumn and winter of 1857, 1858. It was 
written with no view to publication ; ee 
as it throws light on questions of politi 
importance, I think that I ought not, 
under present circumstances, to withhold 


it. The state of affairs in the East is 
strange, and is understood 
England, We have had 

them, we may have to 80 and 
every one must be anxious that our con- 
duct should be governed by as much 
knowledge as can be obtained.” — Extract 


from the Author's Preface. 


London: Lonemaw, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in Post 8v 
lith phy, Sketc! 
Ww price 14s, cloth, 


with a M Ge District, Four Illustrations in Chromo- 


G, Barnard, and Eight Engravings on 


A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA: with Visits to the 


Italian Valleys of Anzasca, 


Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, 


Challant, Aosta, 


and Cogne : in a Series of Excursions in the Years 1850, 1856, and 1 1888. 


“She has a true eye for the natural 
beauties of the scenery through which she 
pa; and as we all like to be as com- 
fortable as we can when travelling, her 
story will not only be found interesting, 
but full of useful practical — to 
those who ing explore same 
ground.”—John B: 

“Her narrative rm her to be re- 
ceived as an associate of the Alpine Club; 
and, ifthe coming July and August s! 


give birth to events which will restrict 
the motions of Swiss and Italian travellers, 
those who are obliged to shrink to the 
tame life of English watering-places, or to 
with Ben Nevis or or 


worse be think over pleasures 
of glaciers by of her pleasant 
iptions,”— Atheneum, 


London: Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. 
HE Lge IN INDIA: Letters from Nagpore, written in 
By Captain Evaws Bzxu, Second Madras European Light Infantry. 
4 a Joun Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY MEANS OF WATER. By Anpasw 
HewpersEen, M.R.C.S., Member of the Pathological Society of London; Consulting 

Surgeon to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic Establishment. 
London: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 
In 1 Vol. price 5s. in cloth, 
HE RECTOR AND THE y ttt 
Mrs. Srrurr, Author of “Chances and 
Volume of Routledge’s Library of Fiction. 
2 London: and Rovriepes, Farringdon-street. 
In 1 Vol., with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; their Present State and 


L B 
Forming’ the Nex 


'y Hans Busx M.A., First Lieutenant Victoria Rifles, 
inthor of Rifle, and How to Use It.” 
CONTENTS: 


Comparison between British ayd French The Board of Admiralty. 


Navies. 

' Reprint of Leipsic Article on the French 
Screw Propeller. English Navies; with a Refutation 
Naval Ports and Arsenals of of its Errors. 

compared with those of England. Important Ly 3 and Statistical T: 
Manning the Navy. relating to British and Freeh 


ape Artillery, and New Naval | Navies, hitherte unpublished. 


With several Intustrations, and Pians of CrernourG, Brest, RocuErort, 
L’Ortent, and Tovton. 


London: Wang, and Farringdon-street. 


BEST POPULAR BOOK ON THE MICROSCOPE, 
In Post 8vo, 6s. cloth extra, 
HE MICROSCOPE, ITS HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
APPLICATION, "Janez Hoaa, Esq. "The Fourth and Newly Revised 
Edition, with Five Hundred Engravings. 

“The experienced microscopist will find in it not only much that is new to him, but 
hundreds of descriptions and engravings of objects that, some time or other, have 
occupied his attention; whilst the — reader will find in it much instructive 
information. Altogether it is a deservedly popular work, and one which should be 
found on the shelves of every well-furnished library.” —The "Lancet, 

London: Routteper, Warne, and Farringdon-street. 


RELIGION IN CHINA, BY THE REV. JOSEPH EDKINS, B.A. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
HE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE CHINESE, 
with Observations on the Prospect of Christian Conversion amongst that People. 
By the Rev. Josgern Epxuns, B.A. 
London: Routtepes, Warne, and Farringdon-street. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
ETRARCH’S SONNETS, TRIUMPHS, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Translated for the first time completely into English Verse. By Vantous 
Hanps. With a Life of the Poet by Tuomas Camrrz.t, Illustrated with 
Engravings on Steel. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bony, York-street, , Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. 
HE CONVALESCENT: HIS RAMBLES AND 
ADVENTURES. By N. Parxer Wits, Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” 
“People I have Met,” &c. Post 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
Hewry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 

BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. 
ASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, Authorized Edition (uniform with Bohn’s Edition of the 

Complete Works). In Five Vols. Vol. V., completing the Work, with a General 
Index to the whole. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY.—PRICE 2s. 
OHNSONIANA: a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and 
Sayings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, gathered from nearly | a Hundred Publications, a 
Sequel to Laon 's Edition of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” as Revised and Enl 
by Jonw Waieut, Esq., of which it forms Ninth and Tenth Volumes. Vol. I., with 
ten o, on Steel. (Vol. I1., will contain a General Index to the Ten Volumes.) 
Hewry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-Garden, London, 


Just published, in Quarto, cloth, price 24s., Vol. XVIII. of the 
NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. Eighth Edition. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings, and containing, amongst other important 
Articles, the 


PLAYFAIR (Joun). By Lord Jzerrrry. 

PNEUMATICS. By Sir Jonw Rosison, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

POETRY. By Grores Morr, Advocate. Revised by W. Epmonstounrz Arrtoun, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of 

POISON. By Rosert Curistisonx, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

POLAND. By Jamzs Brownz, LL.D. Revised. 

POLAR REGIONS, By Sir Jonn Ricwarpson, K.B. 

POLICE, and POST-OFFICE. By Epwarp Epwarps, Author of the article 
“ LIBRARIES.” 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, and PRECIOUS METALS. By J. R. M‘Cuttocn. 

POLYNESIA, By the Rev. W. Exxis, Author of the article “ MapaGascar.” 

POOR-LAWS. By Coops, Barrister-at-Law. 

POPE. By THomas pE Quincey. 

POPULATION. By the Rev. T. R, Mauruus, late Professor of Political Economy, 
East India College, Hertford. 

POTTERY, and PORCELAIN. By Tomurrson. 

PRECESSION, and PROBABILITY. By Taomas Gatioway, late Secretary to 
the Royal Astronomical Societ y. 

PRESBYTERIANISM. By the Rev. H, Gooxp, D.D, 

PRESCOTT. By M.P. 

PRINTING, By C. Hawsanp, Barrister-at-Law. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. By Jonn Hitt Burton, 

PRUSSIA, By Dr. G. Vow Bunszy. 

PUNJAB. By E. B. Eastwick, Author of the article “ Pers.” 

QUAKERS. By Wit114m Howrrt, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” &c. 

QUESNAY. By J. R. 

QUINTILIANUS. By W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

RABELAIS, By Taxoporz Marri, 

By D. K. Cuarx, Author of “ Mechanical Engineering of Railways,” 


&e. &e. 
REGISTRATION. By James T. Hammack, Superintendent, General Register 
Edinburgh: A, and C, Brack, London: and Co, 


This day, Octavo, Sixpence, 
LETTER TO A GENTLEMAN RESPECTING 
POOLEY’S CASE, By Hzewzy Tuomas 
London: W. and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 
EVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Rosert Vaveuan, D.D. 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. lis, 
London: Joun W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand, 
Next weck, Third Edition, Revised throughout and considerably Enlarged, 20s, 
HE N Bw GBATYLUS Contributions towards a more 
D.D., Classical Examiner i in the University of 
London: Jouw W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
BY MR. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
INTERPRETER. By G. J. Wuyrz MeEtvitus. 


By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes, 15s. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
Cheap Edition, One Volume, 6s. 
HEIR OF REDCLYFFE, 


By the same Author, 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition. 2 Vols., 10s. 6d. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Cheap Edition. 3s. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d. 
London: Jonuw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


BY MR. JOHN STUART MILL. 
This day, Two Volumes, Octavo, 24s. 


ISSERTATIONS AND DISCU any 8, POLITICAL, 
and Westminster Reviews. Joun Stuart 


be the same Author, 

THOUGHTS ON REFORM. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 1s, 6d. 

ON LIBERTY, 7s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 
Edition. Two Volumes, 30s. 

SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. Two Vols., 25s. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 
HE GOOD NEWS oF GOD. Sermons by 


Rector of 
By the same nn 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 
ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition. 5s, 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. iira Réition in the Press, 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
This day, Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS sd 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. 
Ricwarp Cuenxvix TrEncu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Fourth Edition. 4s. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
PROVERBS and THEIR LESSONS. Fourth Edition. 3s. 
London: Jonny W. and Son, West Strand. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 
Next week, Octavo, 
N FOREIGN JURISDICTION AND THE 
OF CRIMINALS. By the Right Hon, Sir G, 
ae By the same Author, 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. Octavo, Two Volumes, 30s. 


ON the USE and ABUSE of CERTAIN POLITICAL 
TERMS. Octavo, 9s. 6d, 

ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND 
REASONING IN POLITICS. Octavo, Two Volumes, 28s, ) 


ON THE INF LENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 
OF OPINION. Octavo, 10s, 


FABLES OF BABRIUS. With Notes. 5s. 6d. 
London: Jou W, Parxze and Sox, West Strand, 
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Now reads, in 1tmo, with Portrait and Vignette, price bs 
MARY STU A RT. 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
EDINBURGH: A. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
BLACKIE’S SERIES OF ROUTE MAPS. 
Mounted on Cloth, and done up in Portable Cases. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 22x20in, 4s, 6d, 
SCOTLAND 22x29in, 4. 6d, 
IRELAND 22x29in. 4s, 6d. 
AMERICA, la STATES, and VALLEY OF THE 

MISSISSIP: 22x29in. 4s, 6d, 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY SUACETS & SON. 


In 2 Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2384 pages, £4. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; ENGLISH, TECHNO- 
LOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC, Adapted to the present state of Literature, 
Science, and Art, comprising ann Woxrps and the principal 
Technical and Scientific Terms; together with their Etymologies, and their Pro- 
nunciation, according to the best authorities. Edited by Jonny LL.D. 
Illustrated ' by above ‘Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the nest or ga Dictionary that exists, 
but, so fur as the actual state of oT —— le some approach 
towards perfection, We need ey hat the cam has our cordial com- 
mendation.”—British Quarterly 


In 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo0, 508 pages, 20s. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. 
Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred En avings on Wi 

This Work contains an extensive Collection of Words, “Terms, and Phrases, in 
the various wr ee ge of Literature, Science, and Art; together with numerous 
Obsolete, Obsolescent, and Scottish Words, found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Scott, not included in previous English Dictionaties. 

“The P| Dictionary’ kero its —— ought to be found in every 
library of books of reference.”—Literary Gazet: 


In 2 Yols, Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 

Geography, Phy Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, including compre- 
hensive essounta s of the Countries, Cities, a Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, 
Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited by W.G. BLacxrE, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With above Seven “Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, 
Maps, Plans, &c. 

“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibited 
a greater degree of correctness in minute details than we should have thought 
practicable in so comprehensive a work.” —Atheneum, 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”—Oritic, 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’°8S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL BONA- 
PARTE. By Gsorcs Hoorzr, With a Map. Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d, cloth. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by Lady Suetuey. 
In 1 Vol, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. baa [Just ready. 


LIFE AND LIBERTY IN MERICA. By Dr. 
Mackay. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, price 21s, cloth. 

“ Life and Liberty in America’ is a fresh, bright, and | 
the author whose songs are oftenest heard on the Atlantic. Dr. Macka: 
healthily as he sings—describing, as he tells us, ‘ Life’ as he saw it, aud “Tl “Tiberty" 
as he studied it both i in the North - South.”—Atheneum, 

“We d these mes areful perusal as the result of careful and 
diligent observation, assisted by personal associations well calculated to facilitate 
the way to the attainment of trut Leader, 

“Dr, Mackay’s volumes are re readable and very amusing.”—Press, 


THE FOOL oF QUALITY, By Brooke. New 
Revised Edi Preface b; 


. C. Kixestey, Rector 
Eversley. 2 van’ Post 21s. cloth, Portrait of 


ust ready. 


THE TWO PATHS; being | Sa on Art, and its Appli- 
cation to Decoration and Manufacture. By Jonn Rusxry, M.A., Author of 
* Modern Painters,” &c, Crown 8vo, with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“*The Two Paths’ contains much eloquent description, places in a clear light 
some forgotten or neglected truths, and, like all Mr. Ruskin’s works, is eminently 
suggestive.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ This book is well a to encourage the humblest worker and stimulate 
him to artistic effort,”—Leader, 


CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES in RAJPOOTANA and 
CENTRAL INDIA during the SUPPRESSION of the MUTINY of 1857-8, By 
Mrs. Haney Dupertey, Author of a “ Jou during the Russian War,” 
Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, with Plan of Route, (Nearly ready, 

NEW NOVEL. 
COUSIN | STELLA. By the Author of “ Violet Took and its 
Now ready, 
NEW 
CONFIDENCES. By the Author of “Rita.” 1 Vol. 


“*Confidences’ is written in the most pleasing manner of any novel we have 
read for years past, and we advise all our readers to get it S$ once, assuring them 
that they will be heartily pleased with its perusal,” ~ Seater 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD PEVEREL; 
A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON. 
By GEORGE MBREDITH. 


In 3 Vols, | [This day, 


MR. WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER; 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author: of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &, 


1 Vol. Post 8vo, [In a few day’, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
Just published, price 5s., with Mup and Coloured Vignette, . 


SPORTING IN ALGERIA. 


By EDWARD VERNON HARCOURT. 


“Mr. Harcourt’s book is an interesting, well-written of the ~{ things 
which attracted his attention during his stay in Algeria.”—. 

“ These letters are most agreeable reading; we ys ly poms Baw the study of 
o> = It will amuse the embryo traveller, and instruct the enterprising sportsman,” 
—The Fi 

“The fetes are very well written, and our best thanks are due to the author for 
siving us the benefit of his experience and observations,” —St, James's Chronicle, 

r, Harcourt has given us a very agreeable and clever book, which combines with 
much amusement a great deal of valuable information.” —J Uustrated News of the i 

“In Mr. Harcourt’s volume the reader — find many interesting anecdotes. 
author has not attempted to throw an air of romance on his adventures, but ake 
nothing is exaggerated there is more to credit,’”—Atlas, 


Hastings: Gzorce Linpripes, Library, 35, Robertson-street, 
London: Hamttton, Apams, and ‘Co. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


No. I. will be published on the 2nd of July. Price Threepence. - 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
On June 30th, No. I. of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


By the Author of Sponcx’s Tour,’”’ Ask Mamma,” &c. 
To be completed in 13 Monthly Numbers, price 1s, each, uniform with “Handley 
Cross.” &e. With Coloured ot and Woodcuts by 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


BLEAK H 0 USE. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
A Volume of this Edition will be published Monthly until completion, 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET; AND CHAPMAN & HALL, 
193, PICCADILLY. 


On the 30th instant will be published, price 2s. 6d., Part VI. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA, 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Volume I. is now ready, price 12s, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


On June 30th will be published, price 1s., Part 41, commencing Vol. VI. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The Five Vouvmes of this History, which are now completed—having also been 
issued in Forty Monthly Parts— ing down the annals of our country from the 
Invasion of Cesar to the Death dl — Anne. It was the object of the Author to 
close a volume at the period of th of that Constitutional rt gy fed 
which these realms have now flourished for nearly a century Tre- 
mainder of his undertaking will form the 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

It is the Author’s intention to comprise this eventful era in Three Volumes, which 
will complete the entire work, 

The first portion of this 7 work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution 
of 1688, is complete in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


On June 30th will be published, price 1s., No, XXI. of 
HE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. THackeray. aim 
Illustrations by the Author, The First Volume is now ready, price 13s, 
Brapzsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING, 


ras NATURE. PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, containing. Bevent enty 
Dissections 


Magnified 
Species in the Volume, by Wittram G. and 
ALEXANDER CROALL, 
Tar Barrise Sea-Weeps will ~ A handsome Vols. in 
8vo, consisting of about 220 Plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending to 
960 


ese Volumes will be at of Three Months— namely, on the 14th of 
June, the Sist of A the 30th of November, 1869, and on the 20th of February, 
1860, price of the Volumes will be £2 2s. 
Brapgury and 11, Bouverie-street, 
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2208 June, 
_ RAB -AND FRIENDS. 


Tae Editors of several journals having been induced by the interesting 


pature of this narrative to give it in extenso in their columns, the 
Publishers hereby announce that such a course will in future be dealt 
with as an infringement of the copyright of the work, 

THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. 


Fifth Thousand, price Sixpence, 


«. RAB: AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that the thing is quite perfect; it cannot be over- 
Within the same An be we hardly | know B ant else to look for such a 
embination of humour, of grace, and of 
“A veritable gem. It is true, simple, saaede ant and touched with an antique 
grace.” —Fraser’s Magazine, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


To be completed in Forty Parts, to be published every ‘i price Sixpence, 
with a beautiful Engraving to each Part, z 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Part II, on Thursday next, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence each, 


TALES FROM “BENTLEY.” 


COMPRISING THE STORIES OF SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS IN 
“BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY.” 


Part I. with the Magazines. 


CONTENTS : 
TERENCE O'SHAUGHNESSY FIRST ATTEMPT TO GET MARRIED. By 
I, MaxweE tt, Author of “Stories of Waterloo,” 
muNDE CREEK—1783 : a Legend of New York. By the Author of “Tales of an 
ntiquary.” 
THE MARINE GHOST. By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer.” 
PADDY BLAKE’S ECHO. By J. A. Waps. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD, By the Author of “ Headlong Hall,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year,” —SuaksPEaRe, 
On Magazine Day will be published, price 9d.,the Second Monthly Part of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
(With which is Incorporated “ Worps.’) 
CONTAINING 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

By CHARLES DICKENS, 


THE Golden Thread, Chapter III, A 
IV. LL. tulatory. e Jackal. VI. Hundreds of People, VII. Monsieur the 
town.” ‘vii. the Marquis in the Country, 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
The Confessor’s Handbook. A New Sentimental Journey, In 5 Parts, 
Mutual Testimonial Association. Austria, 
Trade Songs :—The Carpenter—The | Half the Year Round, 
Song—The Showman— My 


Wile e Old Servitor. Portrait of an Author, Painted by his 
All Doomed. Publisher. 
Pray Employ ard Namby. Right through the Post. 
The Island of Sardinia. Too much Freedom on the Seas, 
Great Meeting of Creditors. The Clown’s Song. 
Mother’s First Lodger. Our Eye-Witness, 
Photographic Print, A Car-full of Fairies. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Orrrcx; 

ll, ht strect North, Strand, W.C.; and by Messrs. Coapmaw and Hatt, 193, 

Piccadilly, Ws ; of whom may be had all tire Back Numbers and Volumes of “House- 
ld Words.” 


WORKS EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS 


OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Sold at the Campripce WarEnovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by 
BEvt, and Co., Cambridge. 


Just published, 

THE WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the 
Original MSS8., Enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished, A New Edition, 
by A. Narrer, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Hol Ikham, Norfolk. 9 Vols, 
Demy 8vo, £4 14s. 6d, [ Ready, 


A TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, AND A 
DISCOURSE CONCERNING TILE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, By Isaac 
Barrow. 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s 

SELECT DISCOURSES. De Joun Smrirtu, late Fellow of 


Queen’s Colle; by H. G. Witt1ams, B.D., Professor of 
Arabic in the niversity yal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


This day is published, 5s, 
ERMONS UPON THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES AND 
EVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. W. Wiean 
Hazvey, B.D., Rector of Buckland, Herts. 


Cambridge: and Co, London: and Daupy, Fleet-street, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


A DAM BED 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” 


Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, price 12s, 


A NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 
THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &, &¢, 


Second Edition, revised, in Two Volumes, price 12s, 


This day is published, 
HANDY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By LORD ST. LEONARDS. 

Seventh Edition, Enlarged, with Index, price 8s. 6d, 


SECOND EDITION. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
In Four Volumes, Post Octavo, price £2 2s, 


No, XVI., price Sixpence, 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


CONTAINING 
MY FRIEND THE DUTCHMAN. 
MY COLLEGE FRIENDS—HORACE LEICESTER. 


Debtiching in Monthly and in Vi 


‘olumes, Quarterly, price is, 6d. 
in cloth, Five Volumes are published, 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Vol. VIIL,, 908 pp., and Index Volume, 320 pp.; price together, 228. 6d, 


£6 7s. niform wit "of the Au a“ 
from the ene Revolution in 1780 to the Battle of Waterloo,” 


In Crown Octavo, price 5s, 
LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION, 
LUTHER-—CALVIN—LATIMER—KNOX. 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 
In Post Octavo, price 9s. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1848, 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 


Second Edition, with Index, 
THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rey. JAMES WHITE, 
Post Octavo, price 7s, 6d. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME. 
The of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


The Work is in it Vol Post with Portraits and 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; & 37, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
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“POPULAR SC IENCE. 


LIEBIG'S LETTERS oN MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
Edited by Jonw Burn, M.D., Queen’s College, Cork. Small Svo, 6s. cloth, 
LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 
in its RELATIONS to PHYSIOLOGY, ae AGRICULTURE, » 
and ECONOMY. Edition, revived and 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
TWA 18 Sing Vl, in. Dol on 
Complete in Vv 18s.; or 6 ones, £1 1s, scarlet 
cloth; also, half-bound morocco, 
INTENTS : 
Planets; are they Inhabited Worlds? | Locomotive—Thermometer. 
Weather Prognostics. New Leverrier and Adam’s 
nee Fallacies ia Questions of Phy-| Plan 
sical Science. Magnitude and Minuteness. 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Common Things—The Almanac. 
Lunar Influences— tical Images—The Tides. 
Meteoric Stones and Stars, ‘ow to Observe the Heavens. 
Railway Accidents. Common 
Stellar Univers ‘olour, 
Locomotion in the United States. ome Things—Man. 
juences. ing Glasses. 
Common Things— Water. and Intelligence, 
The Potter's Art. The Solar Microscope. 
Common Things—Fire. The Camera Lucida, 
Locomotion and Transport. Magic tern 
Common Things—The Earth. The Camera Obscura, - 
The Electric Telegraph. The Microscope. 
Terrestria! Heat. The Surface of the Earth; or, First 
The Sun.—The Moon. Notions of Geography. 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Science and Poetry. 
Barometer, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth’s | The Bee and White Ants, 
Micrometric Apparatus, Steam Navigation. 
Steam—The Steam Engine, Electro-Motive Power. 
The Eye—Time. Thunder, Lightning, and the Aurora 
The Atmos Borealis. 
Common T ngs— The Printing Press. 
on Thin The Kalei- a count of the Earth. 
doscope. Stereoscope—Sou 
Clocks =a) Watches. The Pre-Adamite Earth. 
ic and Eclipses—Comets. 


Engraving. 
ont ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contribution that has 
been made to the scientific — of every class of society.”"—Sir Davip 
ie te North British Review 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
1334 Illustrations. 4 Vols. 20s. cloth. Sold separately as under— 
MECHANICS, with 357 Illustrations. 1 Vol., 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 292 Illustrations. 1 Vol., 5s, 
OPTICS, with 290 Illustrations. 1 Vol., 5s. 
MAGNETISM, AND ACOUSTICS, 395 Illustrations. 


1 Vol., 5s, 


LARDEERS S HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. In2 Vols., 
With 37 Plates, and upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. 


LARDNERS for SCHOOLS. 
Illustrations, 


LARDNER'S FOR SCHOOLS. 170 Illus- 
trations, 1 Vol,, 3s, 


LARDNER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Chiefly taken from the “ Animal Physics.”) 190 Illustrations. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, the Body sad. its and its 
Functions fam explained, 1 Vol., Small 8vo, with upwards of 500 


LARDNER’S POPULAR {frm “The Museum 
of Science and Art.”) 201 Illustrations. 2s, 6d. 


LARDNER’S COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. 
Containing: Air—Earth—Fire—Water—Time—The Almanac—Clocks and 
Watches —Spectacles —Colour — Kaleidoscope— Pumps— Man—The Eye—The 
Printing Press—The Potter's Art—Locomotion and Transport—The | 
the Earth, or First mag of  Soserents. (From “The Museum of Science and 
Art.”) 233 Illustrations. 


LARDNER—THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPU- 
LARIZED. (From “The Museum of Science and Art.) 100 Illustrations. 2s. 


LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. (From “The Museum 
of Science and Art.”) 147 Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR PHYSICS, Containing: Magnitude 
and and Lightning—Terrestrial Heat— 
Fallacies— Weather 


meter—Safety Whitworih’s Micromotris Apparatne 
3 us — Electro- 
Power —Sound—Magic Lantern—Camera Li 


G and Poetry. (From "The ef 
lass—Stereoscope—Science 
Art.”) 85 Illustrations, 2s, 6d, cloth. 


LARDNER’S STEAM AND ITS VERS. 
Museum of Science and Art.”) 89 Illustrations. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. (From “The 
Museum of Science and Art.”) 182 Illustrations. 4s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
; *,* Sold also in Two Series, 2s. 6d, and 2s, each, 


LARDNER—THE wee AND WHITE ANTS; their 


Manners and Habits. Illustrations of ee ae In 
(From “ The Museum of Science and Art”) 135 Illustrations, 2s, cloth, 


LARDNER—THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION, ROADS, and RAILWAYS. 12mo, Illustrated with Wood Engravings, 


(From “ The 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, 
UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW *WoRKS. 


On Wednesday next will be published, No. II. of a 
—— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS : 

1. THE FACTION FIGHTS. 
2. POPULAR PREACHING. 
3. LORD CORNWALLIS. A 
4. MODERN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

5. ADAM BEDE AND RECENT NOVELS. 

6. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 

7. FRANCE 

‘8. THE pra OF THE DAY. 

9. THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 
10. THE ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1859. 
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POLEHAMPTON MEMOIRS. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE REV. HENRY STEDMAN POLE. 
HAMPTON. By his Broruers. Small 8vo, 5s. [On Tuesday, 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


MILITARY OPINIONS. By General + 


Joun Fox Burcorne, Bart., G.C.B. 8vo, 14s. ~ 
I. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Il. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. t 
Ill. MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS. 


nll 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, AND THE FAR WEST 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Juuiws Frozsen. 8vo, with 
numerous beautiful Illustrations. 18s. [ Monday. 


THE STORY of CAWNPORE. By Captain 
Mowsray Tuomson, one of the only two Survivors. Post 8vo, 
with Three Illustrations. 10s. 6d. | Ready. 


A NEW EDITION OF JAMES’ NAVAL 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. To be completed in Six 
Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, with a Portrait to each. 

[ Vol. ITI. on Wednesday. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM 
and ROME. As REVEALED in SCRIPTURE. By Dommick 
McAvstaxn, LL.D., Author of “ Sermons in Stones.” 8vo, 14s. 


[ Ready. 
A NEW EDITION OF “RITA.” Small 
8yvo, 2s. 6d. [Ready.. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By. 
Mrs. Exsis, Author of “The Women of England,” “ Friends at 
their own Firesides.” 8vo, with a Portrait of the Mother of 
Napoleon, and of Henry IV. of France.. 103. 6d. [Ready. 


VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
“ Mary Powell,” “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Small 8vo, 5s. 


| There i 
This i ty, 
pasty, and ath ranting that render the 
mexpressibly pleasing 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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